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A LOOK  INSIDE  MARYLAND'S  EDUCATION 
METROPOLIS 

The  nation’s  largest  universities  are  much  more  than  class- 
rooms, offices  and  residence  halls.  They  are  cities  unto 
themselves,  living  and  breathing,  day  in  and  day  out.  College 
Park  presents  a six-part  portrait  of  Maryland’s  “univer-city." 
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FIRST-WORD 


hat’s  your  mental  image  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  your  window  of  memory  that  looks 
back  on  College  Park? 

For  all  of  us  who  have  spent  time  here — a day,  a week,  four  years,  40  years — it's  easy  enough  to 
draw  a mental  image  that  defines  our  university  experience.  Perhaps  it’s  a major  landmark  like 
McKeldin  Mall,  Memorial  Chapel  or  Byrd  Stadium.  Or  maybe  it’s  a quiet  corner  of  a residence  hall 

where  you  did  your  best  studying,  or  a lec- 
ture hall  where  your  favorite  professor 
intoned  about  the  wonders  of  science,  liter- 
ature or  the  humanities. 

For  me,  few  things  say  “University  of 
Maryland"  more  clearly  or  endearingly 
than  the  old  Rossborough  Inn,  which  I 
still  imagine  as  an  old  stagecoach  stop  on 
the  Baltimore-Washington  Turnpike,  a 
respite  for  weary  travelers  and  friends  of 
the  Calvert  Estate,  from  which  this  campus 
was  carved. 

Thankfully,  most  of  these  places  are  still 
accessible,  and  it  is  probably  part  of  the  rea- 
son so  many  of  you  come  back  to  Maryland 
on  special  occasions  like  commencement  or 
Maryland  Day,  which  this  year  alone  drew 
more  than  64,000  people. 

Campuses  like  ours  don't  endure  all  by 
themselves,  however.  They  require  healthy 
doses  of  planning  and  upkeep,  of  mainte- 
nance and  renewal,  of  preservation  and  per- 
spiration. Much  of  this  work  is  done  after 
hours,  behind  the  scenes  and  sometimes  lit- 
erally underground.  It  is  often  difficult, 

labor-intensive  work.  It  requires  no  less  dedication  than  teaching  and  research,  and  no  less  skill  than 
a perfectly  executed  football  play.  So  in  this  issue  of  College  Park,  we  have  tried  to  recognize  some  of 
the  people  who  dedicate  themselves  to  the  university  every  day,  but  whose  work  often  goes  unno- 
ticed and  underappreciated.  Without  them,  our  university  city  of  40,000  would  cease  to  exist. 

You  will  also  find  in  this  issue  perhaps  the  longest  sports  story  in  the  history  of  College  Park  maga- 
zine. But  if  there  were  ever  a time  for  such  a celebration  of  athletics,  it  is  now.  Even  for  those  who 
don’t  follow  college  basketball,  it  was  nearly  impossible  not  to  adopt  the  2001—02  National  Champion 
Terrapins.  In  many  ways,  these  Terps  were  more  genuinely  American  than  any  group  of  All-Americans 
on  the  basketball  court  today,  because  they  won  in  a manner  that  most  of  us  can  identify  with — over- 
coming odds,  persisting  in  the  face  of  adversity,  finding  strength  and  support  in  each  other. 

If  that  sounds  strikingly  familiar  to  the  character  of  last  year’s  ACC  football  champions,  so  much 
the  better.  Perhaps  what  we  are  seeing  is  the  emergence  of  a new  “Maryland  way”  of  winning  in  the 
athletics  arena,  where  character,  guts  and  determination  are  just  as  important  as  talent,  hype  and 
reputation.  Expect  that  Terp  character  to  be  tested  later  this  month  as  Maryland  opens  the  football 
season  against  Notre  Dame  in  the  last-ever  Kickoff  Classic  game  from  East  Rutherford,  N.J. 

Until  then,  best  wishes  and  good  reading!  — Daniel  Cusick , editor 
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times  a year  by  the  Division  of  University 
Relations  for  dues-paying  members  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  Alumni  Associa- 
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The  University  of  Maryland,  College 
Park,  is  an  equal  opportunity  institution 
with  respect  to  both  education  and 
employment.  University  policies,  pro- 
grams and  activities  are  in  conformance 
with  pertinent  federal  and  state  laws  and 
regulations  on  non-discrimination  regard- 
ing race,  color,  religion,  age,  national  ori- 
gin, political  affiliation,  gender,  sexual 
orientation  or  disability. 
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PERSPECTIVE 


The  students  selected  for  this  program  have 
demonstrated  a capacity  for  personal  achievement 
and  the  personal  drive  to  succeed  despite  daunting 
challenges  derived  from  disadvantaged  circumstances. 


from  the  counsel  of  the  trail-wise  mem- 
bers of  the  Maryland  family. 

Two  programs  truly  bring  home  the 
importance  of  mentoring  to  the  universi- 
ty’s success.  Just  last  month,  Maryland 
was  tapped  for  a prestigious  Howard 
Hughes  Medical  Institute  grant — our 
third  such  award.  Over  the  next  four 


hand  of  Jackie  Wheeler, 
director  of  the  program,  and 
a council  of  faculty  and  staff 
who  have  taken  on  the  men- 
torship responsibility.  Last 
year’s  class  also  learned  what 
it  meant  to  be  a mentor 
themselves  by  returning  to 


their  high  schools  and  showing  their  for- 
mer classmates  that  they  too  can  aspire  to 
join  our  community  of  scholars. 

We  stand  ready  to  welcome  our  second 
class  of  nine  scholars  this  September.  We 
will  pay  tribute  to  these  students  and  rec- 
ognize those  supporters  who  have  helped 
shape  the  program’s  direction  at  a dinner 
on  September  26th  at  the  Baltimore  Mar- 
riott Waterfront  Hotel. 

I urge  you  to  find  your  own  ways  to 
stay  involved  with  our  community.  Per- 
haps it  is  through  one  of  the  mentoring 
opportunities  in  your  own  school  or  col- 
lege. You  will  strengthen  your  connection 
here  every  time  you  return  to  campus — by 
cheering  on  the  Terps  in  Byrd  Stadium  or 
by  applauding  a performance  at  the 
Clarice  Smith  Performing  Arts  Center. 
And,  if  you  can  not  be  here  in  person,  do 
visit  us  on  the  Web  or  through  the  virtual 
community  of  the  Terp  Alumni  Network. 
— C.  D.  Mote,  Jr.,  President 

The  Baltimore  Incentive  Awards  Scholars 
Class  of  2006. 


Dear  Alumni  and  Friends: 


Since  the  beginning  of  time  people  have 
been  guided  by  the  wise  counsel  of  others 
— mentors  help  people  set  their  lives' 
courses.  Nearly  all  of  us  can  recall  one  or 
two  people  in  our  own  lives  who  opened 
our  eyes  to  a career  or  to  some  other  life- 
transforming  opportunity.  So  it  is  today  at 
the  University  of  Maryland.  Mentoring 
may  be  even  more  important  than  teach- 
ing, for  while  you  can  teach  yourself  many 
things,  you  cannot  mentor  yourself  — you 
cannot  give  yourself  wisdom.  It  must  be 
acquired  over  time.  For  this  reason  we 
have  made  mentoring  a high  priority  for 
our  university.  A strong  mentoring  expe- 
rience will  be  transforming  for  our  stu- 
dents. It  also  makes  the  university  a more 
nurturing  place  as  it  helps  students  to 
reach  their  goals. 

Our  entering  students  are  talented  and 
diverse,  but  they  are  usually  young  and 
searching  for  direction,  too.  To  succeed 
they  will  need  to  develop  passions  for  new 
things  and  learn  what  it  means  to  become 
a member  of  a community  of  scholars, 
where  each  seeks  to  fulfill  personal  goals 
through  working  with  others.  Whether  it 
is  exploring  the  frontiers  of  their  major 
subject,  or  simply  discovering  what  goes 
on  around  campus,  new  students  benefit 


years,  the  $1.8  million  grant  will  expand 
our  College  of  Life  Sciences  Undergradu- 
ate Research  Fellowship  program,  which 
has  already  enabled  more  than  300  under- 
graduates to  pursue  independent  research 
initiatives.  Students  work  closely  with 
faculty  mentors  to  advance  their  research, 
and  ultimately  they  present  their  research 
findings  at  regional,  national  and  interna- 
tional scientific  conferences. 

Mentoring  also  plays  a key  role  in  the 
success  of  one  particular  group  of  students 
dear  to  my  heart:  the  Baltimore  Incentive 
Award  Scholars.  Last  fall,  I had  the  pleas- 
ure of  welcoming  the  inaugural  class  of 
nine  students,  one  selected  from  each  of 
nine  public  high  schools  in  Baltimore 
City.  The  students  selected  for  this  pro- 
gram have  demonstrated  a capacity  for 
personal  achievement  and  the  personal 
drive  to  succeed  despite  daunting  chal- 
lenges derived  from  disadvantaged  cir- 
cumstances. The  scholars  are  supported 
with  full  financial  and  mentorship  sup- 
port for  four  years.  In  return, 
we  receive  their  help  to  build 
the  program  in  Baltimore — 
build  our  pipeline  to  their 
high  schools.  The  scholars 
benefit  from  the  guiding 
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WEIGHING  IN  ON 
GLOBALIZATION 

I am  disappointed  by  the  Col- 
lege Park  article  “Globalization 
from  Both  Sides  of  the  Barri- 
cades After  9-11  (Spring 
2002).  I object  that  you  chose 
to  dignify  those  who  would 
use  the  9-11  tragedy  to 
advance  their  political  dis- 
agreement with  “globaliza- 
tion.” 

While  it  is  generally 
accepted  that  the  al-Qaeda 
organization  is  responsible  for 
the  9-11  attacks,  when  did  al- 
Qaeda  confirm  as  the  reason 
for  the  attacks  their  opposition 
to  globalization?  I can  recall 
no  report  confirming  this. 
Other  reasons  for  the  attacks 
are  being  considered,  includ- 
ing the  U.S.  military  presence 
in  Saudi  Arabia,  U.S.  support 
for  Israel,  and  the  influence  of 
Western  culture  on  the  Arab 
world.  To  paint  the  9-11 


tragedy  as  a response  to  the 
evils  of  globalization — and  to 
print  the  article  in  a university 
publication — -is  at  best  one- 
sided, and  at  worst  factually 
inaccurate  and  an  exercise  in 
political  opportunism. 

John  P.  Rankin  ’76 
Bowie,  Md. 

Charles  Cadwell’s  essay  on 
the  reasons  for  poverty  in  our 
increasingly  globalized  world 
(“Globalization  Is  Not  the 
Issue,”  Spring  2002)  failed  to 
seriously  consider  supra- 
national organizations  like  the 
International  Monetary  Fund 
and  to  a lesser  extent  the 
World  Bank.  Cadwell  posits 
that  these  organizations  have 
less  to  do  with  poverty  than 
many  of  the  protestors  of 
recent  years  have  insisted. 

It  was  the  IMF  that  strait- 
jacketed  many  developing 
countries  to  satisfy  short-term 
macroeconomic  policies  that 
are  friendly  to  neo-liberal  cap- 
italism; this  led  to  massive 
unemployment,  dizzying  lev- 
els of  poverty  and  desperation 
among  the  general  populace  of 
countless  nations  since  the 
1980s.  Now,  in  2002,  we  have 
Asian  Tigers  that  are  more 
paper  than  anything  else.  In 
Latin  America  we  have  the 
once-proud  Argentine  “success 
story” — after  Carlos  Menem 
pegged  the  peso  currency  to 
the  dollar — wallowing  in 
nearly  50  percent  unemploy- 
ment, and  the  Chilean  econo- 
my, which  after  some  adjust- 
ing of  IMF  plans  by  the 
government,  managed  to 
maintain  “only”  a 10  percent 


unemployment  rate,  still  des- 
perately high  for  that  nation. 

It  must  be  remembered  that 
during  a brutal  dictatorship, 
Chile  satisfied  many  of  the 
IMF’s  austerity  plans  and  tran- 
sitions to  democracy  in  1988 
with  a shameful  40  percent 
poverty  rate. 

Cadwell  should  further 
IRIS’s  research  on  the  develop- 
ing world’s  mechanisms  to 
improve  the  economy  and 
political  infrastructure.  But  to 
say  that  the  "real  issuefs]’’  are 
these  and  not  also  supra- 
national organizations  like 
IMF  is  short-sighted. 

Daniel  A.  Reyes 
GIS  Coordinator 
Department  of  Anthropology 
University  of  Maryland 

GUESS  THE  YEAR 

Editor’s  note:  The  year  of  the 
Campus  Criterium  bike  race  was 
a stumper  for  many,  in  part 
because  it  happened  three  consecu- 
tive years  in  the  late  1980s.  The 
photo  from  the  Fall  2002  “ Guess 
the  Year”  contest  was  taken  at  the 
1987  event.  The  winner  of  the 
Terp  baseball  cap  for  guessing  the 
right  year  is  Kurt  F enstermacher 
of  Allentown.  Pa.  (He  actually 
named  all  the  years  of  the  event). 

F enstermacher  was  the  race  direc- 
tor of  the  last  Campus  Criterium 
in  1989. 


Cole  Field  House  (right)  became 
stage  center  of  basketball  world 
in  1966  for  the  NCAA  Final  Four, 
a game  which  saw  Texas  West- 
ern defeat  Kentucky. 


CORRECTIONS 


In  the  Spring  ’02  issue  of 
College  Park , a story  about  the 
recently  released  book  Cole 
Classics!  by  alumnus  John 
McNamara  ’83  incorrectly 
reported  the  year  of  Len  Bias’s 
death.  Bias  died  in  1986. 

In  a STORY  about  alumnus 
Lance  W.  Billingsley  ’61,  the 
Sierra  Nevada  mountain  range 
was  incorrectly  referenced  as 
being  in  Colorado.  The  range 
actually  traverses  the  state  of 
California.  College  Park  regrets 
the  errors. 
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COLE  MEMORIES 

The  campout  for  the  Terp-Tar 
Heel  game  in  1995  was  an 
unparalleled  experience  in 
Cole.  Domino’s  delivered  to  a 
seat  rather  than  to  a door. 
Every  electrical  outlet  on  the 
concourse  fed  a TV,  Nintendo, 
VCR  or  other  form  of  enter- 
tainment. WMUC  rocked  the 
captive  audience  with  a differ- 
ent DJ  every  hour  until  2 a.m. 
When  the  lights  went  out,  the 
rows  of  seats  were  empty,  but 
the  concrete  floors  were  cov- 
ered with  pillows,  blankets, 
and  students.  The  next  morn- 


ing, we  learned  everyone 
would  get  tickets  and  we 
cheered  like  champions — a 
cheer  echoed  at  the  victory. 
Dana  Sears  '98 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

As  A freshman  I took  one  of 
the  large  freshman-level  cours- 
es that  met  in  a lecture  hall. 
We  ended  up  being  seated 
with  other  similar  classes  in 
Cole  lor  our  final  exam.  About 
halfway  through  the  exam, 
while  I was  in  deep  thought 
and  totally  immersed  in  my 
exam,  a student  suddenly 
started  screaming,  ran  up  the 


stairs,  and  bolted 
out  of  the  building. 

My  concentration 
was  shot  Irom  that 
moment  on,  but  I 
managed  to  do  well  on 
the  exam.  It  stayed  in  my 
memory  because  it  was  such  a 
bizarre  testament  to  the 
extreme  pressures  faced  by 
some  while  on  the  way  to  their 
degree. 

Frank  Jacocks  ’74 
Chesterfield,  Va. 

IN  1972,  WE  SAT  in  a dark, 
smoky  Field  House  watching 
Joan  Baez  in  the  spotlight  as 
her  sweet,  clear  voice  filled  the 
arena  with  verses  of  "Amazing 
Grace"  and  “The  Night  They 
Drove  Old  Dixie  Down." 

Then  the  scene  changes  to 
bright  lights  as  hundreds  of 
students  sat  in  Cole  for  their 
Math  1 10  final  exam.  Sitting  a 
specified  number  of  seats 
apart,  our  faded  blue  jeans 
contrasted  with  the  bright  yel- 
low exam  booklets. 

We  walked  up  the  windy 
hill  on  cold  nights  in  the  early 
1 970s  to  watch  McMillen, 
O'Brien,  Elmore,  Brown, 
Howard  and  Lucas  play  basket- 
ball in  a packed  Field  House. 
No  separated  seats  there! 

The  weather  changed  to 
sunny  and  hot  as  we  shuffled 
into  a stifling  Cole  on  our  last 
day  as  University  of  Maryland 
students  on  May  11,  1975.  This 
time  the  spotlight  was  on  us. 
Vickie  Martin  Layton  75 
Hagerstown,  Md. 

In  the  spring  of  1959,  Sen. 
John  F.  Kennedy  was  the  fea- 
tured convocation  speaker  at 


Cole  Field  House. 
Nearly  6,000 
attended,  a record 
for  such  an  event. 

As  the  newly 
appointed  editor  of  The 
Diamondback , I participated 
in  a post-speech  press  confer- 
ence out  back  in  the  parking 
lot.  Senator  Kennedy  answered 
questions  for  about  15  min- 
utes, laughingly  denying  his 
presidential  aspirations  since  he 
had  not  yet  announced  his  can- 
didacy. Then  he  looked  out  at 
the  assembled  reporters  and 
asked,  “Do  any  of  you  guys 
need  a lift  back  to  Washing- 
ton?" Several  of  them  climbed 
into  his  late-model  convertible 
and  off  they  drove,  top  down. 
Remembering  that  day,  I could 
swear  that  the  future  president 
lofted  over  the  door  [of  the  car] 
into  the  driver’s  seat.  Of  course 
that  didn't  happen,  but  he  did 
galvanize  a student  body  not 
previously  known  for  its  politi- 
cal activism,  and  he  won  a 
campus-wide  straw  poll  by  a 
wide  margin. 

Bonnie  Feldesman  Lefkowitz  ’60 
Bethesda,  Md. 

For  halftime  entertainment  at 
one  of  the  men’s  basketball 
games,  two  Maryland  varsity 
wrestlers  put  on  an  exhibition 
to  promote  their  team.  On  a 
small  mat  at  mid-court,  they 
started  to  show  typical  colle- 
giate wrestling  moves. 

During  a takedown,  one  of 
them  accidentally  hit  the 
other  in  the  mouth.  He  dis- 
covered a red  substance  oozing 
from  his  mouth  and  started 
going  after  his  attacker  in  a 
non-collegiate  fashion.  The 
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MAILBOX 


attacker  ran  from  the  floor  and 
out  the  chute  of  Cole. 

Suddenly,  they  appeared  on 
the  promenade,  screaming  at 
each  other.  Still  yelling,  they 
traversed  the  catwalk  that 
took  them  up  to  the  platform 
above  the  U.S.  and  Maryland 
flags — 108  feet  off  the  floor! 

Then,  it  happened.  The 
body  of  a wrestler  went  flying 
out  over  the  railing,  hitting 
the  basketball  court  with  a 
thud.  There  were  screams 
everywhere.  We  looked  up — 
two  wrestlers  were  looking 
down — laughing! 

Attendance  at  subsequent 
varsity  wrestling  matches 
picked  up  dramatically! 

Nick  Kovalakides  ’61 
Potomac,  Md. 

December  4,  1976.  My  wife 
and  I had  faculty/staff  season 
tickets,  which  meant  we  were 
seated  in  the  unreserved  stu- 
dent section.  Harriet  (my  wife, 
M.L.S.,  1976)  and  I had  been 
expecting  our  first  child  and 
the  due  date  of  Nov.  17  was 
long  past.  We  arrived  early,  as 
was  our  custom,  and  took  seats 
in  the  upper  rows  of  Section  Q. 
Shortly  after  arriving,  my  wife 
told  me  we  had  to  go.  Her 
water  had  broken.  We  advised 
the  usher  to  get  a mop  down 
there  and  headed  for  the  exits, 
where  a ticket  taker  expressed 


from  my  yellow  Mustang  and 
then  speed  off  with  him  fol- 
lowing close.  Terrapin  Club 
members  married  29  years,  we 
cherish  any  mention  of  Cole. 
Carolyn  Norton  Sarbacher  72 
George  Sarbacher  ’71 
Potomac,  Md. 


1970 — By  SITTING  almost  on 
the  baseline,  we  would  hear 
Tom  McMillen  softly  saying, 
“Oops!”  when  he  made  a bas- 
ket. After  we  beat  South  Car- 
olina, we  ran  to  the  floor  and  I 
tousled  Tom  Riker’s  hair — he 
almost  swung  at  me. 

Jaak  Pesti  70 
Gaithersburg,  Md. 


My  pregnant  wife  and  I 
attended  the  opening  game 
against  Virginia  at  Cole  on 
Dec.  2,  1955.  After  the  game, 
she  went  into  labor  and  our 
son  was  born  the  next  day.  Me, 
my  son  and  grandsons  have 
been  attending  games  ever 
since  their  births.  I graduated 
from  Maryland,  as  did  my 
wife,  son  and  daughter.  Hope- 
fully our  five  grandchildren 
will  be  next.  We  are  truly  a 
herd  of  proud  turtles. 

Bill  Steele  '50 

Silver  Spring,  Md. 


school  was  named  for  him,  the 
James  Hubert  Blake  Senior 
High  School,  and  their  teams 
are  known  at  the  "Eubies.” 
Bruce  H.  Burnside  '44 
Rockville,  Md. 


Billy  Cole  (front  row,  sec- 
ond from  left)  was 
one  of  many  who 
left  Maryland  for 
World  War  II 
never  to 
return. 


concern  that  we  would  not  be 
able  to  return.  We  advised 
him  that  we  would  not  be 
coming  back  and  headed 
home.  That  evening  we  sat  at 
home  and  listened  to  the  game 
on  radio  while  we  kept  track 
of  contractions.  The  next  day 
our  daughter  Loryn — BSOS 
'98 — was  born.  Oh,  and  Mary- 
land beat  Princeton  58—45. 
Donald  N.  Oliver 
Columbia,  Md. 


At  a commencement  in  Cole 
Field  House  in  the  early  1980s, 
Maryland  native  Eubie  Blake 
received  an  honorary  doctorate 
and  enchanted  the  crowd  with 
his  ragtime  piano  playing.  To 
me,  the  highlight  of  the  occa- 
sion was  his  offhand  remark, 
“Here’s  a little  number  I wrote 
in  1899!”  This  talented  musi- 
cian and  entertainer  was  born 
in  1883  and  lived  five  days 
more  than  100  years. 

After  much  discussion, 
a Montgomery  County 


No  Cole  memories  would  be 
complete  without  a memory  of 
William  Purington  Cole's  son, 
William  Purington  Cole  II, 
better  known  as  Billy. 

Billy  was  in  the  class  of 
1940.  He  left  with  so  many 
Maryland  boys  for  war  and  did 
not  come  back.  Billy  was  an 
outstanding  lacrosse  player  at 
Maryland.  He  had  a wide  cir- 
cle of  loyal  friends. 

Bess  Paterson  Shipe  ’40 
Potomac.  Md. 

Cole  was  the  rendezvous 
spot  for  our  blind  date,  Feb. 

14,  1969-  University  of  Mary- 
land students  at  the  time,  we 
were  fixed  up  by  one  of 
George’s  fraternity  brothers  for 
a Valentine’s  dance.  We  decid- 
ed it  was  easiest  for  us  to  pull 
up  in  front  of  Cole  where  he 
could  follow  me  home  so  I 
could  dress  for  the  dance.  He 
always  reminds  me  of  seeing 
me  give  a quick  little  wave 
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Writers  Live,  Learn  Together 


This  fall,  the  Department  of  Resident  Life  inaugurates  the 
Jimenez-- Porter  Writers’  House  to  create  a campus-wide  literary 
center  to  study  creative  writing  cross-culturally. 


Open  to  undergraduates,  the  Writers’ 
House  is  the  newest  of  10  “living-learn- 
ing” programs  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land. The  unique  residential  life  pro- 
gram— in  which  students  with  common 
academic  and  cultural  interests  live  and 
learn  together — began  10  years  ago  in 
hopes  of  attracting  students  desiring  a 
more  tightly  knit  college  experience  and 
to  foster  student-faculty  relationships. 

Students  in  the  Jimenez-Porter  pro- 
gram will  hone  their  literary  skills  in 
English,  Spanish  and  other  languages 
through  colloquia,  journal  writing  and 
other  outreach  activities. 

“Many  writers  [at  the  university]  are 
not  in  the  English  major,  so  we  need  a 
way  to  pull  together  these  students”  from 
different  backgrounds,  says  Writers’ 

House  coordinator  Laura  Lauth. 

The  40  participants  in  the  Jimenez- 
Porter  community  will  collaborate  in  activ- 
ities and  share  Dorchester  Hall  with  the 


newly  named  Global  Communities  Living- 
Learning  Program,  which  is  being  reorgan- 
ized from  the  former  International  House. 

The  new  living-learning  programs  are 
patterned  after  several  other  highly  suc- 
cessful programs  at  the  university.  These 
include  the  10-year-old  College  Park 
Scholars  program,  organized  into  12  sub- 
divisions focusing  on  subjects  ranging 
from  the  life  sciences  to  child  advocacy  to 
business  and  entrepreneurship. 

The  university’s  Honors  Program, 
made  up  of  about  100  high  academic 
achievers,  began  as  a living-learning  expe- 
rience with  dedicated  floors  within  dorms. 
It  completed  its  transformation  into  a liv- 
ing-learning program  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  all-honors  Anne  Arundel  resi- 
dence hall,  a place  where  students  live 
closely  with  advisors  and  scholars-in-resi- 
dence.  Other  honors  students  live  and 
study  together  in  Denton  and  Queen 
Anne’s  Halls. 


Dorchester  Hall  (left)  will  soon  become  home 
to  aspiring  poets,  novelists  and  essayists  as 
the  Jimenez-Porter  Writers'  House,  the  newest 
living-learning  community  at  Maryland. 

Other  programs  include  Gemstone, 
where  teams  of  students  design  and  com- 
plete research  projects  over  four  years; 
CIVICUS  for  those  wanting  their  residence 
life  to  conform  to  ideals  of  “civil  society”; 
and  Hinman  CEOs  for  students  wanting  to 
explore  entrepreneurial  ventures. 

Two  20th  century  writers  closely  con- 
nected to  the  University  of  Maryland  give 
the  Writers'  House  its  name.  Juan  Ramon 
Jimenez  was  a professor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  and  the 
recipient  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature 
in  1956.  Katherine  Anne  Porter  is  a pre- 
eminent American  fiction  writer  who  left 
her  library  and  personal  papers  to  the  uni- 
versity; they  are  housed  in  Hornbake 
Library’s  Katherine  Anne  Porter  Room. 

The  Writers’  House  is  a joint  initiative 
of  the  Department  of  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese, the  Department  of  English  and 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Humanities. 

Living-learning  programs  strive  to 
give  students  some  of  the  feel  of  a small 
liberal  arts  college  at  a big  university,  says 
Pat  Mielke,  assistant  vice  president  for 
student  affairs.  The  students  attend  small- 
er “capstone  courses,”  which  attempt  to 
bring  together  the  unique  qualities  of  a 
specialized  program  within  the  timeframe 
of  a year  or  two. 

Mielke  says  the  living-learning  com- 
munities also  foster  relationships 
“between  students  and  faculty  early  in  a 
student’s  career,  [both]  in  and  out  of 
class."  Within  many  of  the  living-learning 
programs,  faculty  members  maintain 
offices  in  the  residence  halls. 

Officials  say  students  in  living-learn- 
ing programs  comprise  46  percent  of  the 
university’s  resident  hall  population. 

These  programs  are  mostly  by  invitation 
only,  although  some  accept  applications 
for  admission.  — RC 
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WEEKEND  PROGRAM 
IMPARTS  CHINESE  LAN- 
GUAGE, CULTURE  TO  KIDS 

Each  Sunday  at  10  a.m.,  the 
University  of  Maryland’s  hub 
for  language  learning,  Jimenez 
Hall,  fills  with  children 
instead  of  college  students. 

The  children  are  students  at 
the  College  Park  campus  of  the 
Hope  Chinese  School,  an 
organization  devoted  to  teach- 
ing Chinese  language  and  cul- 
ture. Kids  from  kindergarten 
through  high  school  occupy 
classrooms  on  the  first  two 
floors,  where  on  a recent  visit 
preschoolers  drew  pictures 
from  a poem  about  the  seasons 
while  a teacher  next  door  asked 
her  students  questions  about  a 


Chinese  language  and  culture  are 
the  focus  of  the  Chinese  Hope 
School,  founded  at  the  University 
of  Maryland  in  1993. 

story  they  were  reading. 

Tai  chi  classes  are  held  out- 
side at  the  same  time  dance 
classes  for  parents  are  held  in 
the  lobby.  Other  parents  pass 
the  time  in  an  auditorium, 
talking  or  browsing  through 
Chinese-language  newspapers 
and  videotapes. 

The  school  is  a nonprofit 
organization  staffed  entirely 
by  volunteers,  many  of  whom 
are  affiliated  with  the  univer- 
sity. Most  of  the  students  are 
children  of  university  alumni, 
students,  faculty  and  staff.  It’s 
been  that  way  from  the  begin- 


ning, says  Janet  He,  who  is 
both  principal  of  the  Hope 
school  and  a parent  of  one  of 
its  students. 

The  school  began  in  June 
1993,  when  a group  Maryland 
graduate  students  wanted  their 
children  to  be  able  to  speak 
Chinese,  but  couldn't  take  the 


time  they  needed  from  their 
schedules  to  properly  teach  the 
highly  complex  language. 

They  formed  a teaching 
cooperative  and  quickly 
attracted  other  interested  par- 
ents. Soon  they  needed 
increased  faculty  to  handle  a 
phenomenal  rise  in  demand. 

Since  its  beginnings  at  Col- 
lege Park,  the  Hope  School 
has  mushroomed  into  a large 
regional  program  for  Chinese 
language  and  culture,  with 
campuses  in  Rockville;  Get- 
tysburg, Pa.,  and  Fairfax  and 
Herndon,  Va.  The  school  cur- 
rently enrolls  1,800  students, 
with  100  to  150  attending 
classes  in  College  Park. 

The  Hope  Chinese  School 
is  not  affiliated  with  the  uni- 
versity, but  it  recieves  critical 
support  from  the  administra- 
tion, says  He.  Much  of  that 
support  comes  in  the  form  of 
donated  building  space  for 
classes.  At  the  same  time,  the 
school  seeks  to  give  back  to 
the  university  community  by 
offering  free  classes  for  faculty 
and  students.  He  adds  that  the 
school  is  open  to  anyone  who 
wants  to  learn  Chinese. 

In  addition,  the  Hope 
school  acts  as  kind  of  a com- 
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M.F.A.  Graduate  Pens  Second  Novel 


■SB  avid  Anthony  Durham  is  on  a literary  roll.  One  year  after  his  debut 
ISfl  novel,  Gabriel's  Story,  was  released  to  critical  acclaim  (see  excerpt, 
College  Park,  Summer  2001)  the  1996  M.F.A.  graduate  is  back  with  his  sec- 
ond book,  Walk  Through  Darkness,  a tale  of  remorse,  jealousy  and  love  that 
crosses  the  barriers  of  race  in  19th-century  Maryland. 

The  key  figures  of  Walk  Through  Darkness  are  William,  a fugitive  slave 
driven  by  twin  passions  of  love  and  freedom,  and  Morrison,  a Scottish  immi- 
grant charged  with  tracking  him  down.  The  story,  while  fiction,  conjures  up 
much  historical  reality  from  the  Maryland,  Philadelphia  and  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  region  in  the  1800s. 

Durham  is  a bit  of  a wanderer  himself.  Raised  in  New  York,  Trinidad  and 
the  Maryland  suburbs  of  Washington,  D.C.,  he  currently  makes  his  home  in  rural 
Dunkeld,  Scotland,  where,  he  says,  "I  live  in  a little  cottage  overlooking  the  River  Tay,  tree- 
lined  valley  in  front  of  me  and  fields  of  sheep  behind." 

Scotland  holds  a central  place  in  Durham's  writing  as  well;  main  characters  from  both  of  his 
novels  hail  from  there.  So,  too,  does  his  wife,  Gudrun  Johnston. 

Gabriel's  Story  was  a New  York  Times  Notable  Book  for  2001,  a Los  Angeles  Times  Best  of 
2001  pick  and  a Booklist  Editor's  Choice  recipient.  It  also  won  the  First  Novel  Award  from  the 
Black  Caucus  of  the  American  Library  Association  and  an  Alex  Award  from  the  American 
Library  Association,  meaning  it's  one  of  10  adult  titles  promoted  for  teen  readers. 

Walk  Through  Darkness,  published  by  Doubleday,  was  included  in  The  Washington  Post  list 
of  recommended  titles  for  summer  reading.  — DC 
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Maryland  Is  Hot  Stuff 

Pnn  hen  guidance  counselors  selected  their  annual  list  of 
■iJi  "hot  and  trendy  colleges,"  the  University  of  Maryland 
ranked  among  the  top  10,  sharing  a distinction  with  some  of 
the  nation's  elite  research  universities.  The  results  appear  in 
The  Unofficial,  Unbiased,  Insider's  Guide  to  the  320  Most 
Interesting  Colleges,  published  by  Kaplan's  Educational 
Services.  Drum  roll,  please.  The  top  10  hottest  schools  are: 


Harvard  University 

University  of  North  Carolina-Chapel  Hill 

Duke  University 

New  York  University 

University  of  California-Los  Angeles 

Georgetown  University 

University  of  Colorado-Boulder 

Brown  University 

University  of  Maryland 

Princeton  University 


munity  center  for  parents 
whose  native  language  is  Chi- 
nese but  whose  children  are 
growing  up  in  a largely  Eng- 
lish-speaking society.  It’s  a 
place  where  they  can  come  and 
speak  Chinese  freely  or  check 
out  some  of  the  Chinese-lan- 
guage  books  or  videos  avail- 
able for  borrowing. 

The  point  of  the  school 
isn’t  just  to  teach  Chinese, 
says  Siwen  Wang,  a member 
of  the  board  of  directors  for 
the  school  and  a former 
research  associate  in  the  uni- 
versity’s physics  department. 
Rather,  the  school  is  an  experi- 
ment in  giving  kids  a founda- 
tion to  learn  more  about 
themselves  later.  — MB 

SMITHSONIAN  UNDER- 
SECRETARY TAKES  REINS  AS 
RESEARCH  VICE  PRESIDENT 

A longtime  academic  adminis- 
trator and  undersecretary  for 
science  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  has  taken  over  as 
vice  president  for  research  and 
dean  of  the  Graduate  School  at 


the  University  of  Maryland. 

J.  Dennis  O’Connor,  60, 
assumed  the  post  in  June  after 
six  years  at  the  Smithsonian, 
where  as  undersecretary  he 
oversaw  museum  and  research 
initiatives,  including  work  at 
the  National  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History,  the  National  Zoo, 
the  Smithsonian  Astrophysical 
Observatory  and  the  Environ- 
mental Research  Center  in 
Edgewater,  Md. 

O'Connor  replaces  interim 
vice  president  and  graduate 
school  dean  Chuan  Sheng  Liu, 
who  will  return  to  his  former 
position  as  director  of  the  uni- 
versity's Institute  for  Global 
Chinese  Affairs. 

Upon  announcing  the 
appointment  last  spring.  Presi- 
dent C.D.  Mote  Jr.  noted 
O’Connor’s  “extraordinary 
experience  in  higher  education, 
particularly  in  distinguished 
research  institutions,  and  his 
knowledge  of  federal  science 
enterprises  {that}  support  per- 
fectly the  university’s  strategic 
plans  for  developing  its  research 
enterprise.” 


Before  joining  the  Smith- 
sonian, O’Connor  was  chancel- 
lor of  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  a vice  chancellor 
and  provost  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 
Hill.  He  holds  a doctorate  in 
biology  from  Northwestern 
and  began  his  teaching  career 
at  the  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles. 

At  Maryland,  O’Connor 
inherits  a $300  million 


research  budget,  much  of  it 
sponsored  research  for  the  fed- 
eral government.  “One  of  the 
great  things  about  Maryland  is 
that  it  has  significant  research 
activity  across  the  board  in  all 
disciplines,”  he  says.  “The 
University  of  Maryland  is 
poised  to  markedly  enhance  its 
reputation  as  one  of  the  great 
research  universities  in  the 
nation.”  — DC 


ZOOMING  0UT0FTHIS  WORLD 


The  A.  James  Clark  School  of  Engineering  strengthens  its  ties  to  the  nation’s  space 
program  with  its  new  designation  as  a NASA  University  Research,  Engineering  and 
Technology  Institute.  The  designation  comes  with  a minimum  NASA  investment  of 
$15  million  over  five  years  to  enhance  the  university’s  research  into  launch  vehicles 
and  hypersonic  technologies.  Only  six  other  institutions  nationwide  received  the 
prestigious  designation. 


UNIVERSITY  OF 

MARYLAND 


BOTTOM  PHOTO  COURTESY  OF  NASA 
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UM  STUDENTS  HELP 
SCHOOLCHILDREN  CROSS 
DIGITAL  DIVIDE 

The  University  of  Maryland's 
Educational  Talent  Search  Pro- 
gram is  using  computer  hard- 
ware and  a soft  touch  to  help 
some  240  middle  school  stu- 
dents from  Prince  George’s 
County  cross  the  digital 
divide. 

Under  a program  called 
ProjectLINKS,  students  from 
three  schools  received  new  per- 
sonal computers  for  their 
homes  and  access  to  an  online 
tutoring  program  that  features 
a real  person — a University  of 
Maryland  student — on  the 
other  end  of  a Web  connection. 

The  specially  designed  pro- 
gram helps  strengthen  aca- 
demic skills  and  computer 
competency.  It 
includes  com- 


iorm a personal  connection  as 
they  work  on  skills  directly 
tied  to  the  students’  actual 
school  work.” 

Student  mentors  provide 
four  half-hour  online  tutoring 
and  homework  assistance  ses- 
sions each  week.  Many  ol  the 
mentors  are  former  Talent 
Search  participants  who  have 
benefited  from  the  program’s 
ongoing  efforts  to  help  low- 
income  students  improve  their 
potential  for  academic  success 
in  college. 

Teachers  and  administra- 
tors from  the  county  schools 
have  been  integrally  involved 
in  the  project’s  development 
since  planning  started  in 
October  2000.  ’’This  is  an 
excellent  project  to  counsel 
and  support  deserving  stu- 
dents to  help  make  sure  they 
are  adequately  prepared  both 
academically  and  technologi- 
cally to  pursue  their  dreams 
of  a college  education,”  says 
Prince  George’s  Coun- 
ty Schools  Superin- 
tendent Iris  T.  Metts. 
Morman  notes  that 
the  online  approach 


developed 

ProjectLINKS  froma 


puter-based  tutorials,  skill 
enrichment  projects,  an  e-mail 
listserv  and  online  chat  rooms 
for  direct  interaction  with  uni- 
versity tutors. 

“Human  interaction  really 
sets  this  program  apart  from 
others,”  says  Shirley  Morman, 
principal  investigator  for 
ProjectLINKS  and  director  of 
Educational  Talent  Search. 

"The  students  and  mentors 


need  to 

expand  the  reach  of  a univer- 
sity-based weekend  program 
run  by  Talent  Search.  That 
program,  called  Saturday 
Scholars,  brought  students  to 
Maryland  for  academic  enrich- 
ment activities  in  computer- 
equipped  classrooms,  but  it 
was  limited  to  participants 
who  could  physically  come  to 
the  campus.  — CR 


maryland  live 

A campus  walking  tour  gives  one  writer  a new 
perspective  on  what  it  means  to  be  a Terp. 


On  the  second  hottest  day  of  summer,  I bolt  out  of  a morning 
meeting,  stuff  two  bites  of  lunch  into  my  mouth,  take  a side 
trip  to  the  bathroom,  and  make  myself  late  for  the  mid-day 
campus  walking  tour.  Guides  Sharon  Goldberg,  a senior  ele- 
mentary education  major,  and  Pranav  Saha,  a lifth-year  com- 
puter science  and  business  major,  kindly  wait  for  me,  as  do  a 
dozen  mothers,  lathers,  prospective  students  and  their  younger 
siblings. 

It’s  a big  campus.  How  will  we  get  to  know  it  on  a 90- 
minute  tour? 

As  we  head  out  from  the  Turner  Hall  Dairy  (a  reminder  of  the 
university’s  agricultural  roots  and  spot  where  some  of  the  25,000 
gallons  of  ice  cream  consumed  on  campus  each  year  are  scooped), 
Pranav  points  out  the  engineering  building,  built  in  the  shape  of 
a slide  rule.  That’s  why  I get  lost  there  every  time  I go! 

Parents  begin  with  questions  about  safety.  "Petty  theft  is  the 
main  problem,  but  we  have  the  three-level  security  systems  in 
the  dorms,”  says  Sharon.  Pranav  demonstrates  the  system, 
while  Goldberg  explains  the  blue  emergency  phones  placed 
around  campus,  the  Shuttle-UM  that  runs  until  3 a.m.,  and  the 
escort  service.  Soon  parents  begin  to  think:  maybe,  just  maybe, 
it  is  safe  here. 

A stop  at  McKeldin  Mall,  the  largest  college  campus  mall  in 
the  country.  “If  you  tour  UVA,  they  may  say  they  have  the 
biggest  lawn  in  the  country.  Well,”  warns  Pranav,  “they  don’t. 
We  know.  We  measured  it.  Ours  is  six  inches  bigger.”  We  are 
amused  by  this  competition  of  inches,  but  at  least  two  students 
on  the  tour  will  be  visiting  UVA  soon. 

I know  that  Jim  Henson,  inventor  of  the  Muppets,  was  one 
of  Maryland’s  coolest  alumni,  but  do  the  others  on  the  tour? 
They  look  surprised  as  Pranav  points  out  the  name  Kermit  on  a 
concrete  slab  outside  Kent  Residence  Hall.  Then  we  learn  that 
Henson  was  responsible  for  an  important  change  in  university 
policy  and  fashioned  his  Muppets  after  familiar  Maryland 
alumni  and  friends. 

“He  wanted  to  major  in  muppetry  and  management,"  says 
Pranav.  So  he  took  sewing  classes  and  business  classes,  inaugu- 
rating the  first  self-created  major.  And  Miss  Piggy?  "An  old 
girllriend  that  he  didn’t  have  good  feelings  about,”  confides 
Pranav.  To  which  Sharon  adds,  “So  if  you  break  up  with  some- 
one, leave  on  good  terms.”  Moral  to  me:  You  will  find  love  on 
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the  campus  of  the  University  of  Maryland.  And  you 
can  design  your  own  major. 

But  the  kids  want  to  know:  Where  does  one  eat  and 
sleep?  And  where  do  you  get  to  watch  the  Terps  play 
basketball?  So,  although  we  learn  about  what  goes  on 
in  Mitchell  Hall  (study  abroad)  and  McKeldin  Library 
(a  really  good  library),  we  enter  only  three  buildings. 
South  Dining  Hall,  where  we  learn  that  the  food  is 
great  and  confirm  it  with  sodas  and  cookies;  an  honors 
dorm,  where  we  see  a fully  furnished  room;  and  Cole 
Field  House.  . . . Here  we  pause  for  nostalgia. 

Our  tour  guides  are  kind  and  patient.  They  answer 
hard  questions — ‘How  many  people  take  five  years  to 
graduate?’  (Some).  ‘Do  you  lose  your  meal  money  if 
you  don’t  use  it?’  (Yes.)  They  share  their  experiences. 
Pranav  and  his  best  friend  were  randomly  assigned  a 
room  together;  Sharon  and  her  best  friend  roomed 


And  of  course,  no  campus  tour  would  be  complete  without  tales  of  Testudo.  In  front  of 
McKeldin  Library,  we  hear  about  Testudo’s  unscheduled  trip  to  Florida,  where  he  was 
recovered  on  a beach  in  Miami — replete  with  sunglasses  and  tanning  oil. 


together  by  choice.  Pranav  and  Sharon  lived  in  the 
same  honors  dorm  for  three  years,  but  Sharon  is  about 
to  move  into  her  sorority  house  and  Pranav  has  just 
rented  a seven-bedroom  house.  The  moral  to  me:  In 
college,  you'll  make  new  friends  and  keep  your  old 
ones  if  you  want. 

Pranav  and  Sharon  also  snare  us  with  campus  lore — 
haunted  Morrill  Hall,  the  only  building  left  standing 
after  a devastating  fire  that  destroyed  all  the  other  uni- 
versity buildings.  If  you  cross  the  center  point  of  the 
old  center  of  the  campus,  marked  by  a circle,  you  won’t 
graduate. . . or  worse!  One  young  sibling  was  freaked 
by  those  stories.  But  I attest  that  Sharon  will  become  a 
tremendous  elementary  school  teacher — she  comforts 
the  girl  and  makes  a fast  friend.  My  prediction:  This 
girl  will  come  to  Maryland. 

And  of  course,  no  campus  tour  would  be  complete 
without  tales  of  Testudo.  In  front  of  McKeldin  Library, 
we  hear  about  Testudo’s  unscheduled  trip  to  Florida, 
where  he  was  recovered  on  a beach  in  Miami — replete 
with  sunglasses  and  tanning  oil.  — Carol  Casey 
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Kirwan  Returns  to  Lead  University  System 

William  E.  “Brit”  Kirwan,  who  served  as  president  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  from  1989  to  1998  and  most  recently  was  president  of  Ohio 
State  University,  assumed  his  new  role  as  chancellor  of  the  University 


System  of  Maryland  effective  Aug.  1 . 

The  University  System  of  Maryland — with 
the  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  as  its 
flagship  institution — was  created  in  1988  and  is 
currently  the  nation’s  12th  largest  university 
system.  As  chancellor,  Kirwan  will  oversee  the 
system’s  13  member  institu- 
tions that  together  enroll  more 
than  120,000  students, 
employ  almost  10,000  faculty 
members  and  have  an  operat- 
ing budget  of  $2.5  billion. 

Commenting  at  a news 
conference  last  spring  about 
his  return  to  Maryland  after 
four  years  at  Ohio  State,  Kir- 
wan said:  "I  firmly  believe 
that  one  can  go  home  again. 

In  some  ways,  [my  wife]  Patty 
and  I have  never  left  Mary- 
land, since  our  children  and 
grandchildren  and  so  many 
lifelong  friends  live  here  ...  I 
look  forward  to  working  with 
the  presidents  and  the  regents 
as  together  we  build  the 
nation’s  finest  university  sys- 
tem, one  that  is  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  state  and 
meets  the  highest  expecta- 
tions for  its  performance.” 

During  Kirwan's  tenure  as  president  of  the 
University  of  Maryland,  the  number  of  fresh- 
men with  SAT  scores  of  1400  and  above 
increased  from  49  to  342;  the  average  SAT 
scores  of  all  freshmen  increased  from  1057  to 
1199;  the  number  of  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences members  among  the  faculty  grew  from  1 
to  1 7 ; sponsored  research  nearly  doubled  from 
$82  million  to  $155  million;  annual  private 
funds  raised  went  from  $14  million  to  more 


than  $65  million;  and  the  university’s  endow- 
ment reached  $158  million  from  $36  million  in 
1988.  Kirwan  first  came  to  the  university  in 
1965,  where  he  would  serve  as  a mathematics 
professor,  department  head  and  provost. 

At  both  the  University  of  Maryland  and  at 
Ohio  State,  Kirwan  had  a 
strong  interest  and  commit- 
ment to  improving  opportuni- 
ties in  higher  education  for 
women  and  people  of  color.  At 
Maryland,  the  percentage  of 
African  American  students 
grew  from  9.1  percent  of 
undergraduates  to  14.5  percent 
during  the  time  Kirwan  was 
president.  At  Ohio  State,  in 
recognition  for  his  visionary 
leadership,  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity Board  of  Trustees 
recently  named  the  university’s 
Institute  for  the  Study  of  Race 
and  Ethnicity  in  the  Americas 
in  Kirwan’s  honor. 

A native  of  Kentucky,  Kir- 
wan holds  a Ph.D.  and  a mas- 
ter’s degree  from  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity; he  has  a bachelor’s 
degree  from  the  University  of 
Kentucky.  He  is  a member  of 
several  honorary  and  profes- 
sional societies  including  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Phi 
Kappa  Phi,  the  American  Mathematical  Society 
and  the  Mathematical  Association  of  America. 

Kirwan  is  the  University  System  of  Mary- 
land's third  chancellor,  succeeding  Donald  Lan- 
genberg,  who  retired  in  April  after  serving  for 
1 2 years,  and  John  Toll,  a former  University  of 
Maryland  physicist  who  is  currently  the  presi- 
dent of  Washington  College  in  Chestertown, 
Md.  —TV 


William  E.  "Brit"  Kirwan  returns  to 
the  state  where  he  began  his  teach- 
ing career  in  1965.  Kirwan  became 
chancellor  of  the  University  System 
of  Maryland  in  August. 


1947  Tea  time  at  the  university 
during  the  1940s  often  came 
with  formal  trappings,  like 
stainless  decanters  and  china 
cups  and  saucers.  Social  gath- 
erings, such  as  this  sorority  tea 
party,  were  a way  to  introduce 
new  members  and  entertain 
guests. 


SET  IN  STONE 


For  the  graduating  seniors  of 
2002,  the  past  academic  year 
was  defined  by  unspeakable  sor- 
row as  well  as  incredible  highs. 

“We  welcomed  Nelson 
Mandela  to  campus,  cheered 
on  winning  football  and  bas- 
ketball teams,  and  stood 
together  strongly  after  the 
tragedies  of  September  1 1th 
and  the  tornado  that  came 
through  our  campus,”  Adam 
Wexler  told  the  audience  at 
the  spring  commencement  cer- 
emony. “Undoubtedly,  each 
of  us  will  look  back  on 
our  final  year  at  the 
University  of  Mary- 
land as  uniquely 
memorable.”  I 

To  help  pre- 
serve those  memo- 
ries, an  area  near  the 
Memorial  Chapel  has 
been  set  aside  for  the  con- 
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1973  The  paper  cup  dropping 
from  the  machine  says  "Extra 
Select  Coffee,"  but  about  the  only 
selection  students  had  over  their 
coffee  in  the  1970s  was  "black," 
"sugar  only,"  "creamer  only,"  or 
"sugar  with  creamer."  Still,  it  was 
a good  deal  for  a quarter. 


struction  of  Terrapin  Gardens. 
Seniors  in  the  Landscape 
Architecture  Program  devel- 
oped the  plans  for  the  garden 
in  conjunction  with  the  Senior 
Council,  which  is  responsible 
for  selecting  the  senior  gift. 
The  plans  feature  a 100-foot 
cut  stone  promenade,  placed 
adjacent  to  an  existing  path- 
way, that  will  highlight  the 
parallel  nature  of  world, 
national  and  University  of 
Maryland  events,  enhanced  by 
verse  and  symbolic  imagery. 


The  graduating  seniors 
of  the  Class  of  2002 
in  the  Landscape 
Architecture  Pro- 

Igram  developed 
this  design  con- 
cept in  association 
with  representa- 
tives of  the  Senior 
Council. 


2002  One  can  still  get  a plain 
cup  o'  joe  at  The  Coffee  Bar 
inside  Stamp  Student  Union,  but 
it  helps  to  know  a thing  or  two 
about  the  art  of  Italian  coffee- 
making. With  more  than  a dozen 
coffee  drinks  to  choose  from,  stu- 
dents now  routinely  fork  over  $3 
and  $4  for  their  made-to-order 
cafe  lattes  and  cappuccinos. 

Planners  believe  that  the 
pathway  will  engage  emotion- 
ally and  physically  those  who 
walk  along  it.  For  alumni 
returning  to  campus  and  visi- 
tors alike,  the  widened  prome- 


nade, shaded  by  trees  selected 
for  their  long  life,  graceful 
form  and  seasonal  beauty,  will 
offer  a way  to  reflect  upon 
those  events. 

The  walkway  will  include 
stones  engraved  with  quotes 
from  three  seniors  that  offer 
comfort  and  compassion,  such 
as  this  from  Candice  Cooper: 
“Tears  of  sadness  for  the 
tragedies  we  suffered  this  year 
were  followed  by  tears  of  joy 
as  this  university  and  this 
country  embraced  national 
solidarity,  achieving  victory 
over  adversity.” 

The  Class  of  2002  has 
given  or  pledged  more  than 
$1  5,000  for  the  project.  The 
class  gift  is  a tradition  dating 
back  92  years.  The  first  senior 
gift,  the  iron  gate  entrance  at 
the  Rossborough  Inn,  was 
given  by  the  Class  of  1910. 

— DB 


and  i quote 

“I  am  excited  to  see  how  young 
people  on  college  campuses  han- 
dle this  time  in  our  history  and 
[how  they  answer  the  question] 

‘How  do  we  revitalize  the  natural  alliances 
behind  our  common  needs  and  values?’” 

— Actor  Danny  Glover,  speaking  to  an  audience  at  the  Clarice  Smith 
Performing  Arts  Center  on  April  9,  2002. 

Best  known  for  his  roles  in  the  Academy  Award-winning  film  The  Color 
Purple  and  the  Lethal  Weapon  blockbusters , Danny  Glover  is  regarded  as 
one  of  Hollywood’s  most  versatile  actors.  Glover  visited  Maryland  with  actor 
Felix  Justice  to  present  “An  Evening  with  Langston  and  Martin,"  commem- 
orating the  lives  and  words  of  Langston  Hughes  and  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 


Among  the  Movers  and  Shakers. 

Washington  Business  Forward 
magazine  named  President  C.  D. 
Mote  Jr.  No.  20  among  the  "most 
influential  people  in  town — ranked 
in  order  of  clout  for  the  first  time"  in 
its  fourth  annual  compilation  of  the 
"Forty  Forward."  Also  named  were 
Jim  Clark  (No.  21),  CEO  of  Clark 
Enterprises,  and  Philip  Merrill  (No. 
27),  publisher  of  Washingtonian 
magazine,  members  of  the  universi- 
ty's Foundation  Board  of  Trustees. 

Crime-fighting  Chemistry-  For  her 

work  applying  the  study  of  proteins 
to  forensic  science,  Maryland  gradu- 
ate student  Kristy  Reynolds  received 
a prestigious  $25,000  grant  from  the 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  Foundation. 
Reynold's  research  on  human  pro- 
teins holds  promise  for  law  enforce- 
ment because  proteins  hold  specific 
information  that  can  be  used  as  evi- 
dence in  criminal  trials. 

Democracy  Online.  The  Democ- 
racy Collaborative,  a new  Universi- 
ty of  Maryland  initiative  to 
strengthen  democracy  and  civil 
society  efforts  locally,  nationally 
and  globally,  has  launched  a Web 
site  for  scholars  and  the  general 
public.  The  site,  at  www.democra- 
cycollaborative.org,  provides  links 
to  the  collaborative's  programs, 
activities  and  research. 

From  College  Park  to  Atlantic 
City.  Camille  Lewis,  a 2002  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  graduate,  will  rep- 
resent Maryland  in  September's 
Miss  America  competition  in 
Atlantic  City,  N.J.  Lewis,  who 
majored  in  music  performance  at 
the  university,  will  receive  more 
than  $15,000  in  scholarships  as 
Miss  Maryland.  Her  service  plat- 
form includes  music  education  and 
music  therapy  for  disabled  children. 
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It's  halftime  of  the  semifinal  game  in  college  basket- 
bail's  Final  Four,  and  Maryland's  Ryan  Randle  is  frustrated  over 
his  play  against  Kansas.  As  he  walks  dejectedly  toward  the  court 
to  warm  up  for  the  second  half,  fellow  big  man  Tahj  Holden 
offers  his  teammate  inspirational  and  brazen  words:  "Look,  it's 
us  12  against  53,000  people,"  he  says,  referring  to  the  Terps  ros- 
ter and  the  attendance  at  the  Georgia  Dome  in  Atlanta.  "That 
seems  like  a lot,  but  I like  those  odds.  I can  deal  with  that." 

Holden's  pep  talk  reflected  the  Terrapins 
us-against-the-world  mindset  during  the 
2001—2002  season,  one  that  emboldened 
them  to  persevere  no  matter  the  challenge. 
He  further  encapsulated  the  team’s  mentality 
by  saying:  “When  you  feel  that  everybody’s 
backing  you  into  a corner,  that’s  sometimes 
when  you're  at  your  best.” 

The  Terps  were  undeniably  at  their  best 
last  season,  the  most  glorious  one  in  the  79- 
year  history  of  the  university’s  men’s  basket- 
ball program.  Their  brilliance  led  to  a 
school-record  32  wins  against  four  losses, 
cresting  with  a victory  over  Indiana  for  the 

How  a Team  of  Regular  Guys  Brought 
Home  Maryland’s  First  National  Title 

NCAA  Division  I title  in  April.  It  was  a 
prize  Maryland's  players  refused  to  be  denied 
after  losing  in  the  semifinals  of  the  tourna- 
ment to  nemesis  Duke  the  year  before. 

“We  had  nine  guys  back  from  that  Final 
Four  team,”  Terps  guard  Juan  Dixon  says. 
“Guys  knew  what  it  took  to  get  back  there, 
and  we  stayed  focused.  We  all  had  a goal  to 
win  the  national  championship  game.  We 
weren’t  going  to  settle  for  anything  less.” 


By  Michael  Richman 
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"Whenever  they  said,  'Juan,  you’re  a great! 
player,  you’re  leading  bhe  beam,’  Juan 
mould  go,  'Hey  rnaib  a minube,  me’ve  gob  a 
very  good  beam,  me’ve  gob  a bunch  of  obher 

guys  here  playing  greab.”’ 

-Gary  Williams 
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Senior  Lonny  Baxter  (left)  slams  for  2 of  his 
16  points  in  the  Terps'  78-68  NCAA  Sweet  16 
victory  against  Kentucky.  Baxter's  steady  play 
and  strong  leadership  throughout  the  season 
helped  propel  Maryland  to  its  first  NCAA 
Championship. 


Dixon’s  deft  jump  shooting  and  clutch  baskets,  and  center 
Lonny  Baxter's  dominance  of  defender  after  defender  in  the  paint, 
were  team  trademarks  last  season.  So  were  Byron  Mouton’s  hustle 
and  enthusiasm,  Chris  Wilcox’s  rim-rattling  dunks  and  suffocat- 
ing defense,  and  Steve  Blake’s  bull's-eye  passes,  along  with  the 
stellar  play  of  super-subs  Holden,  Randle  and  Drew  Nicholas. 

But  just  who  were  these  Maryland  Terrapins,  the  first  team 
since  1978  with  no  McDonald’s  All-Americans  to  finish  No.  1 in 
the  country,  a squad  with  what  The  Sporting  News  called  the 
recruiting  equivalent  of  "Five  Guys  Named  Moe”?  In  addition  to 
their  noticeable  talents,  they  possessed  a tough  inner  fabric,  one 
comprised  of  some  of  the  most  basic  elements  in  athletics:  team- 
work, sacrifice,  a strong  work  ethic,  leadership  and  a commit- 
ment to  excellence.  Those  traits — often  called  "intangibles”  in 
sports  vernacular — are  capable  of  elevating  a great  team  to  a 
championship  plane.  Indeed,  Maryland  was  excellent  on  paper 
entering  the  season,  ranked  No.  2 in  the  nation.  By  digging  deep 
into  the  team's  soul,  however,  the  Terps  took  an  extra  hurdle  to 
become  the  best  by  season’s  end. 

Maryland  emitted  other  characteristics  of  an  elite  team,  one 
being  that  they  didn't  only  want  to  win — they  knew  how  to  win. 
They  showed  resilience  in  situations  with  their  backs  to  the  wall, 
pulling  out  nail-biters  that  may  have  gone  the  other  way  in  past 
years,  including  comeback  wins  over  Atlantic  Coast  Conference 
rivals  Virginia  and  Wake  Forest,  and  powerhouse  Kansas,  to 
name  a few. 


Such  unflappability  stemmed  from 
several  sources.  For  one,  the  players  car- 
ried a quiet  arrogance  of  “we’re  better 
than  you  are,  and  we’re  not  going  to  let 
you  beat  us,”  says  Johnny  Holliday,  the 
team’s  radio  play-by-play  announcer  for 
the  past  23  years,  an  experience  he  chron- 
icles in  his  autobiography,  From  Rock  to 
Jock , scheduled  for  release  this  fall.  While 
avoiding  tendencies  toward  showboating, 
the  team  still  walked  with  a swagger  all 
season,  he  adds. 

Moreover,  Maryland’s  experienced 
starting  lineup  featured  four  players  with 
at  least  100  starts  in  their  college  careers. 
Three  of  those  four — seniors  Dixon,  Bax- 
ter and  Mouton — were  23  years  old,  and 
the  fourth,  Blake,  was  a 22-year-old  jun- 
ior, providing  valuable  layers  of  maturity. 
Plus,  the  presence  of  so  many  seniors  in 
the  starting  lineup  with  the  potential  to 
make  it  in  the  National  Basketball  Asso- 
ciation was  a godsend  in  this  era,  when 
many  players  are  departing  early  for  the  wealthy  pastures  of  the 
NBA. 

Senior  Leadership  Rti  Its  Finest 

Of  the  three  seniors,  the  self-confident  Dixon  was  the  most  vocal. 
Having  instilled  in  himself  that  this  Terps  team  belonged  to  him 
and  that  he  wasn’t  going  to  let  it  down,  he  took  the  liberty  to 
speak  up  in  practice  and  games,  praising,  admonishing  and  cajol- 
ing his  teammates.  In  turn,  they  afforded  Dixon,  a first-team  All- 
American  and  the  ACC  Player  of  the  Year,  tremendous  respect. 

Terps  coach  Gary  Williams  also  held  Dixon  in  high  esteem. 

He  admired  the  tremendous  work  ethic  of  the  player  who  plant- 
ed himself  in  Cole  Field  House  and  shot  jump  shots  into  the 
early  morning  hours,  as  well  as  his  classiness.  The  coach  says 
when  Dixon  was  interviewed  on  national  television  during  the 
NCAA  Tournament,  he  did  a superb  job  of  re-routing  praise 
from  himself  to  his  teammates. 

“Whenever  they  said,  ‘Juan,  you’re  a great  player,  you’re  lead- 
ing the  team,’  Juan  would  go,  Hey  wait  a minute,  we’ve  got  a 
very  good  team,  we’ve  got  a bunch  of  other  guys  here  playing 
great,”’  Williams  recalls.  “The  way  he  represented  the  university 
on  national  TV  was  as  good  as  any  player  I’ve  ever  seen  in  terms 
of  his  ability  to  put  his  thoughts  out  there.” 

The  two  built  a symbiotic  relationship  over  their  five  seasons 
together  (Dixon  red-shirted  his  freshman  year).  Dixon,  who  play- 
fully called  Williams  “G-Dub,”  a takeoff  on  the  initial  “G”  for 
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Juan  Dixon  (left) 
embodied  the  Terps' 
quiet  confidence 
throughout  the 
2001-02  season. 


That;  mindset!  helped  us  all  yean  long, 
Holden  says.  "When  you  bhink  you’re 
going  bo  uiin  bhe  nabional  championship 
...  everything  seems  bo  fall  inbo  place. 


Gary  and  the  sound  of  the  “W”  in  his  last  name,  says  they  dis- 
covered a kindred  spirit  in  one  another  because  of  domestic  hard- 
ships in  their  youth.  Williams’  parents  divorced,  and  both  of 
Dixon's  parents  died  from  AIDS. 

“We  are  both  strong  individuals,  and  we  came  from  a similar 
background,”  Dixon  says.  “We  didn't  have  our  parents  our  whole 
lives,  so  we  kind  of  understood  each  other.  When  he  got  upset  on 
the  sidelines,  I knew  what  he  was  going  through,  that  all  he 
wanted  to  do  was  win.  I had  the  same  attitude.  That’s  why  we 
were  able  to  get  along  so  well.  I fed  off  his  energy,  and  he  fed  off 
my  play  on  the  court.  I made  him  a better  coach,  and  he  made 
me  a better  player." 

The  team  itself  benefited  from  Dixon’s  presence,  just  as  it  did 


from  the  other  senior  starters,  Mouton  and  Baxter.  The 
charismatic  Mouton,  a small  forward,  often  pumped  his 
fist  joyously  after  making  a basket  or  crucial  play,  exu- 
berance that  injected  a charge  in  his  fellow  Terps.  Holli- 
day dubbed  Mouton  “Mr.  Excitement,”  saying,  “Nobody 
on  the  team  displayed  more  emotion  than  him." 

Mouton  also  inspired  with  his  hustle,  his  gutsy  play 
in  the  championship  game  against  Indiana  serving  as  a 
perfect  example:  With  the  Terps  clinging  to  a 53-49 
lead  late  in  the  second  half,  Blake  missed  a three-pointer 
that  ricocheted  out  of  bounds.  But  the  6-foot-6  Mouton 
lunged  after  the  ball  while  falling  over  the  baseline  and 
managed  to  lob  a pass  back  to  Blake  at  mid-court,  as  his 
momentum  sent  him  tumbling  into  a television  camera- 
man. Rejuvenated,  Maryland  scored  to  start  an  1 1—4  run 
that  accounted  for  the  final  score. 

Baxter  was  a quiet  leader  who  set  examples  with  his 
meticulousness  on  the  court.  Whether  assigned  to  posi- 
tion himself  at  the  foul  line,  the  left  or  right  side  of  the 
lane,  or  in  the  low  blocks,  the  burly,  6-foot-8,  260- 
pounder  always  displayed  utmost  focus  and  discipline. 
The  other  senior,  reserve  guard  Earl  Badu,  contributed 
to  the  team’s  fortunes  by  battling  hard  in  practice  in  the 
hope  of  preparing  his  teammates  for  games. 

Aside  from  the  four  seniors,  every  player  on  the  team 
exhibited  leadership  in  one  form  or  another.  Point  guard 
Blake,  for  one,  personified  a conductor  leading  his 
orchestra.  When  bringing  the  ball  upcourt,  he  would 
always  think  “pass  first,  shoot  second,”  an  approach  he 
has  subscribed  to  in  his  three  seasons  at  Maryland.  Such 
selflessness  led  him  to  shatter  the  university’s  all-time 
assist  record  last  season;  he  now  boasts  751,  the  most  of 
any  player  in  the  nation  entering  the  2002—2003  sea- 
son. Baxter,  a frequent  recipient  of  his  assists,  says 
unequivocally  that  Blake  is  the  most  unselfish  team- 
mate he’s  ever  had. 

Blake  also  connected  on  the  court  with  Dixon — once  under 
dubious  circumstances.  Before  the  1999-2000  season,  when 
Blake  was  about  to  become  a freshman  and  Dixon  a sophomore, 
the  two  got  into  a heated  shoving  match  in  a pick-up  game.  But 
the  tough,  feisty,  hard-nosed  teammates,  both  of  whom  carry  a 
street-kid  mentality,  proceeded  to  develop  a mutual  respect  for 
one  another  on  the  court  and  a solid  friendship  off  the  court. 

How  did  they  come  to  understand  each  other? 

“Basically,  because  we’re  both  such  competitive  people,"  Blake 
says.  “We  got  into  a fight  when  I first  got  here  ...  I guess  he  didn’t 
know  what  to  expect  from  me,  and  when  I gave  it,  he’d  go  at  me, 
and  I’d  give  it  back  to  him.  But  that  made  us  respect  each  other 
that  much  more,  two  people  who  want  to  win  so  badly  and  work 
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so  hard  to  get  what  they  want." 

With  Blake  leading  the  way,  Maryland 
became  synonymous  with  teamwork.  All  five 
players  touched  the  ball  on  many  possessions, 
and  the  Terps  led  the  ACC  in  assists.  Sacrifice 
was  thus  a common  theme,  even  for  Dixon,  who 
established  himself  last  season  as  Maryland’s  all- 
time  leading  scorer  and  finished  his  career  with 
2,269  points.  Dixon  could  have  hoisted  many 
shots.  But  he  and  everyone  else  subjugated  per- 
sonal glory  for  the  good  of  the  team. 

Nicholas  (who  filled  in  at  point  guard,  shoot- 
ing guard  and  small  forward),  Holden  and  Ran- 
dle sacrificed  in  a different  way.  The  three  jun- 
iors had  the  potential  to  start  for  many  other  Division  I 
programs,  though  they  accepted  their  time  on  the  bench  with 
dignity  in  return  for  a possible  championship  ring. 

Road  To  The  Final  Four 

The  Terps  planted  the  seeds  for  their  championship  run  at  the 
end  of  the  2000-2001  season,  a roller-coaster  campaign  that  saw 
them  start  1—3  and  lose  five  of  six  games  around  mid-season, 
before  regrouping  to  reach  the  first  Final  Four  in  school  history. 
But  Maryland  blew  a 22-point,  first-half  lead  to  Duke  in  the 
Final  Four  semifinal  and  lost,  95-84. 

The  ignominious  loss  was  bitter,  for  Maryland’s  players 
believed  they  were  better  than  Duke,  which  went  on  to  win  the 
national  title.  But  the  Terps  found  adversity  to  be  an  excellent 
motivator  and  dedicated  themselves  to  winning  it  all  in 
2001-2002.  Before  the  season  even  began,  the  players  donned 
T-shirts  that  said,  “Final  Four,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  2002.” 

Prior  to  marching  into  Atlanta,  however,  the  Terps  had  to 
weather  some  precarious,  character-testing  sequences  starting 
with  a 71—67  loss  to  unranked  Arizona  in  the  season-opener. 
While  everyone  was  wondering  if  Maryland  was  as  good  as  its 
No.  2 ranking,  the  Terps  knew  they  had  to  shift  into  higher  gear 
in  order  to  meet  their  goals. 

They  did  just  that,  bouncing  back  with  an  82—74  win  over 
Temple  to  start  an  eight-game  winning  streak  entering  a meet- 
ing against  No.  21  Oklahoma  in  Norman.  The  Terps  were  com- 
ing off  a 10-day  break,  and  the  Sooners  caught  them  flat  in  a 
72—56  win.  Again,  Maryland  kept  its  composure,  winning  five 
straight  before  losing  to  No.  1 Duke  in  Durham,  99-78. 

After  the  loss,  the  Terps  demeanor  was  drastically  different 
than  when  they  fell  to  Duke  in  January  2001,  a defeat  mocked  as 
the  “Maryland  meltdown”  after  the  Terps  blew  a 10-point  lead  in 
the  final  minute  and  lost  in  overtime — then  endured  their  pre- 
cipitous mid-season  slide.  This  time,  they  were  much  more  san- 
guine, knowing  a lot  of  basketball  was  yet  to  be  played. 


"That  mindset  helped  us  all  year  long,"  Holden  says.  “When 
you  think  you’re  going  to  win  the  national  championship  . . . 
everything  seems  to  fall  into  place.  We  didn’t  have  that  the  year 
before.  It  seems  like  we  were  focusing  on  each  game  so  much  that 
each  one  had  an  unbelievable  amount  of  weight,  and  it’s  hard  to 
play  when  you  have  a piano  on  your  back.  This  year,  we  didn’t 
have  as  much  on  our  backs  because  going  into  each  game  it  was 
like,  'We  want  to  win,  we  should  win,  but  if  we  don’t  win  it’s  not 
the  end  of  the  world  because  we  still  have  so  many  games  to  play 
until  we  get  to  the  tournament.’  ” 

After  three  straight  wins,  Maryland  met  the  Virginia  Cavaliers 
in  Charlottesville,  a game  denoting  that  the  Terps  might  be  eye- 
ing destiny.  They  surged  back  from  a nine-point  deficit  in  the 
final  3:22  to  earn  a 91-87  victory.  And  while  Cavaliers  coach 
Pete  Gillen  called  repeated  timeouts  during  that  stretch  to  stifle 
Maryland's  momentum,  Johnny  Holliday  noticed  a Gary 
Williams  markedly  different  from  the  coach  notorious  lor  his 
intense  and  animated  style  on  the  sidelines. 

"In  the  Terps  huddle  right  next  to  us,  nobody’s  talking, 
they’re  all  listening,  and  Gary’s  saying,  ‘Here’s  what  we’re  going 
to  do,’  ” Holliday  recalls.  “They’d  go  out  and  do  it,  and  Virginia 
would  call  another  timeout,  and  Maryland  would  come  back  in 
the  huddle  again,  no  screaming  or  shouting.” 

Williams’  forbearance  exemplified  what  Holliday  labeled  the 
“calming  influence”  the  coach  had  on  his  players  last  season.  Hol- 
liday says  Williams  cut  down  on  his  sideline  ranting  and  raving, 
noting  that  “he  would  pick  and  choose  much  more  carefully 
when  to  get  in  somebody’s  face  after  they  committed  a turnover, 
didn’t  run  the  play  properly  or  took  a quick  shot.”  Williams 
insists  he  was  no  more  relaxed  than  in  any  of  his  23  prior  years  as 
a college  head  coach.  But  he  adds  that  he  might  have  done  some 
things  differently  because  "it  was  a senior-dominated  team,  and  I 
knew  I could  trust  them." 

The  victory  over  Virginia  triggered  a 10-game  win  streak, 
including  an  85—59  tout  of  Florida  State  in  the  first  round  of  the 
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WILCOX 

DIXON 

Draft  Pick: 

First  round,  8th  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Clippers 

Likely  Position: 

Power  forward 

Hometown: 

Whiteville,  N.C. 

Key  Stats: 

Averaged  12  points  and  7.1 
rebounds  per  game  during 
sophomore  season  at  Mary- 
land. Fifth  NBA  lottery  pick 
in  Terrapin  history. 


Draft  Pick: 

First  round,  1 7th  by  the 
Washington  Wizards 

Likely  Position: 

Guard,  small  forward 

Hometown: 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Key  Stats: 

First  Terrapin  with  more  than 
2,000  career  points,  300 
steals  and  200  three-point 
goals.  All-time  leading  scorer 
at  Maryland 


L0NNY 

BAXTER 


Draft  Pick: 

Second  round,  44th  by  the 
Chicago  Bulls 

Likely  Position: 

Power  forward 

Hometown: 

Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Key  Stats: 

Averaged  15.2  points  and 
8.2  rebounds  per  game 
during  his  senior  season  at 
Maryland. 
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ACC  Tournament.  NC  State  upset 
Maryland,  86—82,  in  the  second 
round,  but  the  Terps  gleaned  a vital 
message  from  the  loss. 

"It  helped  us  win  a national  cham- 
pionship,” Mouton  says.  “If  we  hadn't 
lost,  we  probably  would  have  felt, 

‘Oh,  we’re  cool."  There  are  times  to  be 
cocky,  but  if  we  had  won  that  game, 
we  would  have  been  too  cocky.” 

Rll  About}  Business 

Sure  enough,  the  Terps  were  at  mono- 
tone level  by  the  time  the  NCAA 
Tournament  began,  despite  the  thrill 
of  being  the  No.  1 seed  in  the  East 
Region.  They  approached  matters  in 
yeoman-like  fashion,  as  evidenced  by 
their  reaction  following  a 30-point 
blowout  of  Wisconsin  that  qualified 
them  for  the  Sweet  16.  Reporters 
asked  them  why  they  weren't  cele- 
brating, to  which  Nicholas  responded  by  echoing  team-wide  sen- 
timent: “It’s  all  about  business.” 

Dixon,  no  doubt,  was  the  CEO.  He  averaged  a team-high  26 
points  in  the  tournament,  was  voted  MVP  of  the  Final  Four,  and 
hit  what  Williams  called  the  two  biggest  shots  of  the  post-season 
event.  His  3-pointer  with  less  than  five  minutes  left  in  the  East 
Region  final  against  Connecticut  tied  the  game  at  75,  and  his  3- 
pointer  with  less  than  10  minutes  to  play  against  Indiana  gave 
Maryland  the  lead  for  good.  Both  shots  diffused  the  opponents' 


Clutch  Decision:  Moubon  Returns  After  Brother’s  Death 

Byron  Mouton  was  at  a crossroads.  Crestfallen  while  at  home  with  his  family  in  Louisiana  last 
December  after  the  shooting-related  death  of  his  brother,  Kevin,  he  considered  shelving  his 
last  season  of  college  basketball. 

"I  was  thinking  about  it,  because  I could  see  the  sadness  in  my  mom's  face,"  he  says.  "Bas- 
ketball is  great,  school  is  great,  but  my  family  comes  first,  and  I just  wanted  to  make  sure  my 
mom  was  all  right.  She  gave  me  the  okay,  that  it  was  best  for  me  to  go  back  to  Maryland  and 
pursue  my  education  and  basketball  career." 

Upon  returning,  he  walked  into  the  open  arms  of  his  other  family — his  teammates  and 
coaches.  Everyone  rallied  around  him,  offering  support  and  encouragement.  Juan  Dixon,  who 
lost  both  of  his  parents  to  AIDS  while  he  was  in  high  school  and  wears  a tattoo  on  his  arm 
that  says,  "Only  The  Strong  Survive,"  shared  some  especially  poignant  words. 

"I  knew  what  Byron  was  going  through  in  losing  a close  relative,  so  the  only  thing  I could 
say  to  him  was,  'Byron,  stay  strong,  your  brother  wants  you  to  move  on.  Work  hard  on  what- 
ever you  decide  to  do,  and  hopefully  things  will  work  out  for  you.'  " 

Mouton  used  Dixon's  words  as  positive  reinforcement  and  exhibited  a stronger  focus  than 
ever.  He  increased  his  scoring  average  from  seven  points  in  the  first  seven  games,  after  which 
he  departed  to  Louisiana,  to  12  points  for  the  rest  of  the  season.  He  attacked  the  sport  with  a 
vigor,  making  hustle  plays  and  rebounding  like  never  before.  His  trademark  ebullience  on  the 
court  didn't  waver,  either. 

"With  Byron,  it  was  his  love  for  the  game  and  his  happiness,"  Tahj  Holden  says.  "Some- 
times, you  go  through  rough  times  and  basketball  seems  secondary.  But  he  just  let  us  know 
that  despite  his  brother's  death,  he  could  come  out  and  still  have  fun.  Just  seeing  him  have 
fun  rubbed  off  on  everybody."  -Michael  Richman 


Byron  Mouton  (left),  dubbed  "Mr.  Excitement"  for  his  hustle  and 
emotional  play,  added  fuel  to  a team  on  a mission  to  win. 


momentum,  turned  the  tide  in  the  Terps’  favor  and  testified  to 
the  killer  instinct  of  the  small-framed,  165-pound  Dixon. 

“Juan  is  a great  player,  but  he’s  also  a great  clutch  player,” 
Williams  says.  “There’s  a difference.  There  are  guys  who  score  a 
lot  of  points.  But  when  it  comes  down  to  crunch  time,  when  you 
need  that  shot  to  win  or  tie  the  game,  they  don’t  always  appear. 
But  Juan  always  wanted  to  take  the  clutch  shot.  That’s  a tremen- 
dous characteristic  as  a basketball  player.  He  just  made  up  his 
mind  he  was  going  to  score  in  those  situations.” 

The  coach  is  quick  to  emphasize  that  the  whole  team  knew 
when  to  apply  the  dagger,  a major  reason  the  championship 
Maryland  coveted  for  so  many  years  became  reality.  But  will  the 
kids  from  College  Park  repeat?  Another  strong  senior  crop  in 
Holden,  Blake,  Nicholas  and  Randle,  plus  the  entrance  of  five 
highly  touted  recruits,  breeds  cause  for  optimism.  As  last  season’s 
team  proved,  though,  the  Terps  must  buttress  their  on-the-court 
potential  with  some  of  those  priceless  intangibles,  mental  forti- 
tude for  one. 

“If  you  don’t  believe  in  something,  it’s  not  going  to  happen,” 
Nicholas  says.  “We  really  thought  throughout  the  whole  year 
that  we  were  one  of  the  best  teams  in  the  nation.  We  weren’t 
going  to  say  outright  that  we  were  the  best  team  because  a few 
other  teams  did  just  as  well  as  we  did  in  the  regular  season.  But 
when  we  got  into  March,  we  proved  our  case."  K3^H 

Michael  Richman  is  a freelance  journalist  and  1 985  graduate  of  the 
College  of  journalism. 
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P)  T universities  like  Maryland 
are  much  more  than  collec- 
tions of  academic  buildings  endowed 
with  the  purpose  of  educating  students. 
In  many  ways,  universities  are  living, 
breathing  communities.  The  largest  ones 
are  cities  unto  themselves.  They  come  to 
life  each  morning  and  go  to  bed  each 
night.  They  require  constant  mainte- 
nance. They  have  workday  activities  and 
after-hours  activities.  They  require  a 


A LOOK  INSIDE  MARYLAND'S  EDUCATION  METROPOLIS 

smooth  operation  of  dozens  of  “systems,” 
many  of  which  operate  without  the  care 
or  consciousness  of  citizens. 

Indeed,  few  people  see  much  of  the 
work  that  makes  the  university  function 
each  and  every  day.  Yet  it  goes  on  almost 
constantly,  from  the  break  of  dawn  to 
the  darkest  hour  of  night.  This  issue  of 
College  Park  explores  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  University  of  Maryland  func- 
tions as  a city — through  the  eyes  of 
some  of  the  people  who  keep  it  running 
day  in  and  day  out.  > > > > > 
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UN  I VER(glTY 


DAYBREAK  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  during  the  month  of  April 
begins  just  after  6 a.m.  That's  when 
the  sun  starts  its  slow,  lazy  ascent 
from  behind  Fraternity  Row,  paint- 
ing the  surrounding  landscape  with 
a gentle  orange  hue  before  quickly 
rising  to  cover  the  entire  campus  in 
bright  daylight. 

Ed  Saunders  has  seen  many  a 
pretty  sunrise  during  his  eight 
years  of  employment  at  Maryland. 
The  58-year-old  groundskeeper  is 
often  on  the  job  before  first  light 
during  the  spring 

Story  by  Jam  \'entsias  and  summer 

months,  meticu- 
lously maneuvering  his  22-horse- 
power self-riding  mower  in  near- 
darkness as  he  trims  the  grass 
around  the  Rossborough  Inn  and 
the  long  stretch  of  greenery  that 
runs  parallel  to  Route  1 . 


Part  of  his  early-bird  motivation  is  to  beat  the  heat  during  the 
warm  seasonal  weather,  Saunders  says,  but  the  main  reason  is  to 
have  a clear  mowing  area  that  is  free  from  parked  cars  and  pedes- 
trian traffic.  “I  can  do  a better  job  by  coming  in  earlier  than  most 
people  who  work  here,”  he  says. 

Watching  Saunders  work  is  all  about  watching  someone  do  a 
better  job.  You  can  see  it  as  he  guides  his  riding  mower  along  the 
10-foot-wide  swath  of  turf  that  borders  the  low  brick  wall  and 
sidewalk  alongside  of  Route  1.  “You’re  always  looking.  Who’s 
coming?  Who’s  going?  What  cars  are  shooting  by  you?”  Saun- 
ders says  during  a brief  break.  “It's  a lot  of  work,  but  I enjoy  it. 


You  {are  able  to}  work  on  your  own,  and  it’s  not  micro-managed- 
type  work.  You  have  your  guidelines,  but  you  are  basically  out 
there  every  day  and  see  for  yourself  what  needs  to  be  done. 

Saunders  heads  back  to  work,  once  again  mowing  a straight 
line  along  the  quarter-mile  stretch  of  grass  that  runs  from  the 
Rossborough  Inn  to  the  south  campus  gate.  He  quickly  turns  his 
machine  around,  takes  a good  look  to  make  sure  he  is  not  cutting 
too  low  or  that  he  has  missed  a spot,  then  heads  back  north,  this 
time  driving  directly  on  the  sidewalk  to  blow  the  fresh  cut  grass 
clear  with  the  mower’s  spinning  blades. 

Ever  present  behind  Saunders’  large  frame  as  he  drives  back 


and  forth  is  a spiked  stick  used  to  pick  up  any  garbage  he  runs 
across.  “It’s  a constant  thing,”  he  says,  pointing  to  the  litter  that 
accumulates  from  both  pedestrian  and  vehicular  traffic  along  the 
busy  roadway.  Collecting  trash  along  Route  1 is  just  one  incon- 
venience to  deal  with,  Saunders  says,  but  what’s  really  frustrating 
is  ongoing  campus  construction  that  tears  up  the  landscape. 
“We’ve  got  [the  turf  around]  Route  1 looking  pretty  good  right 
now,  but  I already  see  some  survey  stakes  out  there  where  some- 
body's going  to  come  along  and  do  some  more  digging,”  he  says 
with  a laugh.  “But  hey,  that’s  progress.” 


If  you  turn  your  head  away  for  more  than  a minute,  Saunders 
is  apt  to  be  gone — speeding  off  on  his  mower  to  accomplish  one 
of  the  many  tasks  that  help  keep  the  university  looking  green  and 
idyllic.  He  reappears  20  minutes  later  with  a leaf  blower  strapped 
to  his  back,  blowing  grass  clippings  from  the  brick  walkways 
that  surround  the  Rossborough  Inn.  "It  takes  time  for  turf  to 
grow,  it  takes  time  to  get  the  weeds  out,  and  it  takes  time  to  get 
this  place  looking  right,”  he  says.  After  a 10  a.m.  lunch  break, 
Saunders  is  seen  with  a steel  rake  in  hand,  evenly  spreading  a new 
layer  of  mulch  across  one  of  the  flowerbeds  outside  of  the  univer- 


In  2001 , Landscape  Services  planted  10,302  flower  bulbs, 
including  1 ,200  tulips  that  are  placed  each  fall  in  the  "M"  circle. 


sity's  Visitor  Center.  "Everything  that  is  related  to  grounds  main- 
tenance, we  do,”  he  says. 

The  “we”  that  Saunders  refers  to  is  Building  and  Landscape 
Services,  a unit  within  the  Department  of  Facilities  Management 
that  is  responsible  for  maintaining  almost  225  acres  ot  turf  across 
the  university’s  1,200-acre  campus.  With  the  exception  of  the 
athletic  fields  and  the  golt  course — each  has  its  own  grounds  per- 
sonnel— Landscape  Services  maintains  virtually  every  inch  of 
turf,  shrubbery  and  flowerbeds  at  Maryland.  The  7 5 -person  crew 
also  coordinates  leaf  removal  in  the  fall;  snow  removal  in  the 
winter;  pest  control;  the  application  of  herbicides;  garbage  collec- 
tion from  the  trash  bins  on  campus  and  litter  control.  In  addi- 
tion, Landscape  Sendees  provides  specialized  services  like 
installing  railroad  ties  and  raised  flowerbeds  to  prevent  erosion 
and  fabricating  and  maintaining  ornamental  iron  railings. 

Saunders,  whose  responsibilities  center  on  mowing,  renovat- 
ing turf  areas,  trimming  shrubbery  for  safety  purposes  and  col- 
lecting litter  on  the  grounds,  says  that  “everything  we  do  here  is 
important  and  has  to  be  done.  We  do  the  same  things  here  that 
you  would  have  to  do  around  your  own  house.”  Then  again,  one 
would  have  to  have  a fairly  large  estate  to  accommodate  the 
amount  of  landscape  materials  used  each  year  at  Maryland. 

In  2001,  Landscape  Services  planted  10,302  flower  bulbs, 
including  1,200  tulips  that  are  placed  each  fall  in  the  “M”  circle 
(see  pages  30 — 3 1 -)  Also,  18,500  annuals  and  2,500  perennials 
were  planted  across  campus — all  protected  from  weeds  and  the 
hot  summer  sun  by  the  3,600  cubic-yards  of  mulch  spread  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  year. 

Ed  Williams  is  the  office  supervisor  for  Landscape  Services 
who  orders  all  of  the  plant  materials  used  each  year  across  cam- 
pus. He  explains  that  the  university  is  broken  up  into  six  sepa- 
rate work  zones,  with  a seventh  “free  floating”  zone  comprised  of 
the  large  grass  area  in  front  of  Memorial  Chapel,  the  softball 
fields  across  from  engineering  and  the  lawn  area  inside  of  Frater- 
nity Row. 

Williams  says  there  is  a bit  of  friendly  rivalry  between  the 
crews  and  their  individual  zones,  with  each  crew  trying  to  make 
its  area  the  best  looking  zone  on  campus.  But  the  bottom  line,  he 
says,  is  that  the  entire  Landscape  Services  crew  works  together  as 
a team  to  make  the  university  look  its  finest.  “Our  leadership  is 
good,”  he  says,  “and  that  carries  its  way  down  to  every  one  of  our 
employees.  They  all  have  pride  in  their  work  and  it  shows.” 

Each  zone  has  a supervisor  and  a landscape  technician  who  are 
responsible  for  making  decisions  that  determine  how  each  area 
looks;  that  is,  what  flowers  are  ordered  (color,  size,  height,  length 
of  bloom),  where  the  flowerbeds  are  located,  and  the  types  of 
hedges  or  shrubbery  that  are  planted.  One  thing  that  is  standard 
across  campus  is  the  recommended  cutting  height  for  the  turf 
(four  inches)  and  the  type  and  mixture  of  grass  seed  used  (a  mix 


of  two  or  three  tall  fescue  varieties  combined  with  one  or  two 
perennial  rye  grass  varieties.)  Williams  says  that  Landscape  Ser- 
vices normally  follows  guidelines  for  turf  seeding  and  care  that 
are  published  by  the  university’s  Cooperative  Extension  Service. 

Ed  Saunders  is  part  of  a crew  of  seven  people  who  maintain 
Zone  1,  an  area  that  includes  Fraternity  Row,  the  Rossborough 
Inn,  the  Visitor  Center  and  the  grounds  directly  on  either  side  of 
Route  1 from  the  main  gate  at  Campus  Drive  to  the  south  cam- 
pus gate  at  the  edge  of  downtown  College  Park.  Saunders  won’t 
admit  to  any  rivalry  between  the  landscape  crews  across  campus. 
Instead,  he  relates  that  “as  we  ride  through  other  zones,  we  look 
and  see  areas  where  they  may  be  able  to  improve,  or  we  may  get 
an  idea  for  improving  our  zone.” 

Many  of  the  design  ideas  for  making  Zone  1 look  good  come 
from  Paul  Hemmings,  the  zone's  landscape  technician.  Hem- 
mings,  who  earned  a bachelor  of  science  degree  in  ornamental 
horticulture  from  Maryland,  is  responsible  for  the  health  and 
well-being  of  everything  that  grows  in  Zone  1,  including  the 
beautifully  kept  gardens  and  shrubbery  that  surround  the  his- 
toric Rossborough  Inn. 

“The  Rossborough  Inn  is  special  for  us  because  we  know  they 
have  a great  deal  of  weddings  and  private  functions  here,  so  we 
put  a little  extra  effort  into  making  it  look  good,”  Hemmings 
says.  The  extra  effort  has  paid  off.  The  landscaping  around  the 
building  looks  spectacular,  with  trimmed  lawns  giving  way  to 
mulched  flowerbeds  filled  with  brightly  colored  Wave  petunias, 
coleus  and  large  perennial  hostas.  Accenting  the  entire  area  are 
eight-foot-tall  American  holly  hedges,  a small  Japanese  maple 
tree,  and  well-kept  rustic  brick  walkways  and  parapet  walls  that 
are  shaded  by  stately  white  oak  trees. 

Hemmings  says  that  deciding  which  annual  flowers  to  use  is 
in  part  related  to  the  threat  of  drought  that  has  plagued  the  state 
for  the  last  few  years.  “We  look  for  durable  plants  that  can  with- 
stand the  dry  seasons,”  he  says.  He  adds  that  while  his  own  train- 
ing and  education  can  respond  to  most  of  the  plant  or  pest  prob- 
lems he  encounters,  he  is  not  hesitant  to  contact  university 
faculty  members  if  he  needs  further  advice  on  plant  biology  or 
pest  management. 

14  4i 

It  is  now  just  after  1 p.m.  and  Ed  Saunders  is  almost  finished 
with  his  workday.  He  finally  slows  down,  sits  on  a bench  outside 
of  the  Dairy  and  looks  at  the  flourishing  greenery  that  surrounds 
him.  He  pauses  for  a moment,  then  smiles.  “Nature  is  beautiful, 
and  I just  enjoy  it,  being  out  here,”  he  says.  “I’ve  had  offers  for 
other  jobs  that  are  inside,  and  I’ve  turned  them  down  ...  I think 
I'd  just  like  to  stay  out  here. 
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Story  by  Carol  Casey 


TURNING  CRANKY  STUDENTS  grateful  is 

all  in  a day's  work  at  McKeldin 
Library.  For  in  a city  whose  main 
product  is  learning,  the  library  is 
central  to  success. 
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"Between  1 and  3 — that's 
the  busy  time,"  says 
Paula  Hayes,  an  educa- 
tion specialist  who  has 
been  at  McKeldin  all  of 
her  32  years  as  a 
librarian.  "And  with 
papers  coming  up,  this 
lull  can't  last."  She's 
right.  Soon  the 
onslaught  begins. 


The  calendar  may  say  April,  but  summer  has  arrived  on  the 
University  of  Maryland  campus.  The  mall  outside  of 
McKeldin  Library  is  awash  with  students  in  various  stages 
of  undress,  taking  their  time  in  the  sun  before  course  papers  and 
cooler  springtime  weather  drive  them  back  inside.  Meanwhile,  at 
the  McKeldin’s  reference  desk,  librarians  Paula  Hayes  and  Pat 
Herron  are  vigilant:  It’s  mid-afternoon  and 
they  should  be  swamped  with  questions. 
“Between  1 and  3 — that’s  the  busy  time,” 
says  Hayes,  an  education  specialist  who  has 
been  at  McKeldin  all  of  her  32  years  as  a 
librarian.  “And  with  papers  coming  up,  this 
lull  can’t  last.”  She’s  right.  Soon  the 
onslaught  begins. 

A muscle-shirted  male  of  about  20,  who’s 
been  putting  in  some  work  on  his  tan,  saun- 
ters up,  waving  a plastic  card.  “I  went  to 
print  but  it  didn’t  work,’’  he  says.  Hayes 
explains  how  to  print  from  the  library’s 
computers,  a process  that  has  just  changed.  “I  thought  the  stu- 
dents would  be  cranky  about  it,  but  they  seem  to  be  mostly 
okay,”  she  says. 

A cranky  student  doesn't  take  long  to  show  up.  She  strides  up 
to  the  desk,  notebook  open,  pen  open,  eyes  open  wide  in  alarm, 

“I  was  here  yesterday,”  she  pants,  “when  1 had  a lot  of  time  . . . 
Now  I have  no  time  and  I need  to  find  this  article  today.  I am  out 
of  time!”  She  casts  a desperate  look  Hayes’s  way  and  points 
repeatedly,  emphatically,  to  the  name  of  the  journal  she  has  writ- 
ten down.  Hayes,  the  model  of  calm,  has  moved  to  the  edge  of 
the  reference  desk,  near  the  student.  Both  face  the  computer,  the 
reference  librarian’s  first  resource.  “Well,  let’s  look  up  this  journal 
and  see  what  we  find,’’  Hayes  says.  It  is  the  Journal  of  Psychiatry. 
“See,”  says  the  student,  “I  was  looking  for  volume  50,  and  it  said 
that  it  was  there  but  when  I went  to  look,  it  wasn’t!” 

Hayes  is  unruffled.  “Well,  here  is  volume  49,”  she  says  point- 
ing to  the  screen.  “Maybe  the  month  you're  looking  for  is  in 
there.  Or  maybe  that  volume  is  being  bound.”  She  clicks  quickly 
to  another  screen.  “Hmm.  No.  You  know,  I think  it  is  probably 
in  the  current  periodicals  room.  Do  you  know  where  that  is?”  She 
directs  the  student  to  the  large  periodicals  room  at  the  rear  of  the 
first  floor.  Together  they  have  made  progress.  Calmed,  the  stu- 
dent hurries  off  to  find  the  unbound  issue. 

That  problem  solved,  Hayes  turns  back  to  one  that  has  been 
nagging  her:  the  title  of  poet  T.S.  Eliot’s  dissertation  at  Harvard. 
Hayes  and  a doctoral  student  searched  the  dissertation  abstracts 
database  but  drew  a blank.  “Ah!”  she  says  as  her  query  yields 
fruit.  “Here  is  something  that  might  help.  Now,  I wonder  if  I 
can  find  him?”  She  scans  the  banks  of  computers,  then  departs 
hoping  to  track  the  student  down. 
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McKeldin  librarians — in  fact,  librarians  at  all  seven  libraries 
on  the  University  of  Maryland  campus — go  to  great  lengths  to 
help  students  and  faculty,  even  beyond  chasing  them  down.  In  a 
typical  day,  Hayes,  Herron  and  the  other  librarians  take  their 
two-hour  turn  on  the  reference  desk,  teach  sessions  on  library 
resources  and  how  to  use  them,  meet  with  individual  students 
and  faculty,  choose  materials  for  the  libraries'  collections,  and 
create  or  update  Web-based  and  printed  guides  for  students. 

They  attend  meetings — “lots,”  says  Hayes — and  read  and 
respond  to  e-mail. 

Herron  has  taught  as  an  adjunct  professor  at  The  Catholic 
University  of  America’s  School  of  Library  and  Information  Sci- 
ence and  currently  teaches  a course  in  information  resources  for 
the  Latin  American  Studies  Center  on  campus.  Hayes  has  com- 
pleted all  her  coursework  for  a doctorate  in  education.  Although 
the  library  has  recently  instituted  a team-based  approach  to  the 
subject  specialties,  the  workload  is  still  heavy.  The  librarians  on 
the  Maryland  campus  deal  with  roughly  142,000  walk-in  refer- 
ence questions,  28,000  telephone  inquiries  and  almost  3,500  e- 
mail  questions  each  year.  Libraries  are  often  characterized  by  the 
number  of  volumes  they  carry  (2.89  million  at  Maryland)  and 
databases  available  (272  systemwide).  Yet  libraries’  day-to-day 
strength  lies  with  the  librarians,  the  people  who  choose  the  vol- 
umes and  help  make  the  databases  accessible  and  meaningful  to 
students,  faculty  and  other  library  patrons. 

Hayes  returns  from  her  unsuccessful  search  as  the  number  of 
anxious  faces  around  the  reference  desk  surges,  three  students 
deep  in  places.  Mary  Winker,  a library  tech  and  the  third  mem- 
ber of  this  shift’s  team,  has  taped  a sign  to  the  downed  printer. 
Winker  typically  handles  non-reference  questions  and  problems 
like  these.  She’s  been  with  the  library  for  20  years  and  like  most 
of  the  core  staff  knows  the  place  inside  and  out.  Now  several  stu- 
dents have  issues  about  stapling. 

The  phone  rings.  Winker  answers  it,  “How  can  you  access  a 
Web  site  for  the  Smith  School  of  Business?”  She  hands  it  off  to 
Herron. 

A Chinese  student  of  agriculture  approaches  Hayes.  "Excuse 
me,  please.  I am  looking  for  some  book  . . . ahh,  on  this,”  she 
says,  pointing  to  a name  written  in  big,  neat  cursive  in  her  note- 
book. “Oh,  ginkgo  biloba,”  says  Hayes.  “For  the  memory?  It  says 
here  the  information  should  include  how  it  helps  memory.” 

Like  many  international  students  at  Maryland,  this  student 
still  struggles  a little  with  English.  But  the  campus  librarians 
communicate  with  or  without  a common  language.  Hayes  looks 
at  the  student;  the  student  nods  and  smiles.  “Let’s  find  some 
things  in  the  computer,”  Hayes  says.  A list  of  several  books 
comes  up.  She  sends  the  student  to  the  stacks,  armed  with  several 
call  numbers. 

While  Hayes  had  been  helping  the  Journal  of  Psychiatry  stu- 


dent, another  steps  up  shyly,  holding  her  open  spiral  notebook  to 
her  chest,  waiting  patiently.  She  had  stopped  by  earlier  looking 
for  information  about  “alternative  Cinderellas,”  but  none  of  the 
materials  she  found  seemed  right.  Like  a tai  chi  master,  Hayes 
directs  the  somewhat  crestfallen  student  to  Herron,  a humanities 
specialist,  saying,  "This  is  the  second  time  I’ve  been  asked  about 
alternative  Cinderellas’  today.  Maybe  it’s  a class  assignment.” 
Herron  motions  for  the  student  to  come  around  to  her  side  of  the 
desk.  Quietly,  the  student  says,  “You  know,  I need  some  kind  of 
diversity-type  Cinderella.  African  American  or  Hispanic  ..." 
Herron  finds  the  call  numbers  for  several  reference  books  on 
sources  of  folktales  and  myth.  Then  she  and  the  student  set  off  to 
the  reference  stacks  nearby. 

“These  are  the  sorts  of  books  you're  looking  for.  They  point 
you  to  the  books  where  you  might  find  such  stories,”  Herron 
says,  referring  to  the  shelf  of  reference  books  on  myths,  fairy  and 
folk  tales  and  literature.  She  picks  the  first  of  several  forest  green 
volumes  and  skims  it,  then  picks  up  another.  "I'm  trying  to  find 
the  key  to  this  particular  book,”  she  explains,  “so  we  can  know 
what  these  abbreviations  mean.” 

Herron  hands  the  student  another  book.  “Here,  you  look  in 
this  one  and  see  what  you  find.”  They  locate  some  titles,  the  stu- 
dent writes  them  down.  Herron  sends  the  girl  on  her  way  to  find 
her  alternative  Cinderellas  then  begins  returning  the  books  to  the 
shelves  with  a sigh.  “If  this  is  a class  assignment,  we’re  in  trou- 
ble,” she  says.  Such  an  assignment  could  mean  as  many  as  100 
students  asking  the  same  question  of  any  librarian  on  the  refer- 
ence desk  any  time  they’re  there,  from  9 a.m.  to  9 p.m.  If  every- 
one has  to  reinvent  the  search,  chaos  will  ensue  at  the  reference 
desk.  After  she  returns  to  her  post,  Herron  begins  scrolling 
through  the  computer  files  that  came  up  under  her  Cinderella 
search.  She  writes  the  information  down  on  cream-colored  3x5 
cards  in  anticipation  of  more  Cinderella  questions.  "When  we  get 
a question  that  we  know  is  an  assignment  for  a large  number  of 
students,”  says  Herron,  “we  put  out  an  assignment  alert  to  our 
reference  librarian  e-mail.  Then  we  add  the  question  to  our 
Assignment  Alert  Archive  Web  page  so  that  we  can  refer  to  it 
easily  when  we  re  on  the  reference  desk."  But  first,  librarians 
need  to  know  that  it  is  an  assignment.  That’s  where  having  a 
good  relationship  with  professors  comes  in  handy.  Later  Herron 
will  find  out  whether  this  is  indeed  a question  asked  of  the  whole 
class.  But  for  now,  it’s  3 o’clock.  Hayes  and  Herron’s  shift  is  over. 
A fresh  team  moves  in  and  Paula  Hayes  and  Pat  Herron  hurry  off 
to  continue  the  business  of  a day  in  the  life  of  a librarian.  K39I 
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MAINTAINING  THE  BACKBONE  OF  DIGITAL  COMMUNICATIONS 


THE  FIRST  THING  Steve  Willett  has  to  do  today  is  hook  a double-wide  trailer 
up  to  the  University  of  Maryland's  vast  computer  network.  Ticket  sales  for 
the  upcoming  basketball  season  depend  on  it. 

Story  by  Matt  Boyd  Willett,  a network  specialist  with  the  university's  Office  of  Information 

Technology,  is  a man  in  demand  on  the  Maryland  campus.  He  designs  the 
in-building  computer  networks  and  brings  new  electronic  systems  online. 
Most  of  his  time  is  spent  configuring  equipment  from  his  desk  inside  the 
Patuxent  Building,  but  today  he's  making  his  rounds  in  person  to  make  sure 
the  newest  links  to  the  network  are  complete. 


glimpse  of  the  new  arena. 


The  trailer  he's  connecting  to  the  network  is  a temporary  facility  in  the 
shadow  of  the  new  Comcast  Center,  wedged  between  a parking  lot  and  a 
lacrosse  field.  The  trailer  needs  network  access  so  employees  can  renew 
season  tickets  for  basketball  fans,  many  of  whom  will  soon  get  their  first 
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Athletic  department  officials  will  be  walking  ticket  holders 
through  the  arena  to  let  them  decide  if  they  want  to  renew  their 
tickets  or  not.  The  trailer  will  serve  as  a temporary  ticket  office 
where  people  can  renew  on  site  rather  than  walk  back  to  the 
main  ticket  office  at  Cole  Field  House. 

The  trailer  won’t  be  here  for  long,  maybe  only  three  months. 
Once  the  Comcast  Center  is  finished,  season  tickets  will  be  han- 
dled in  permanent  offices  inside  the  arena.  Willett  will  be 
involved  there,  too. 

As  Willett  pulls  up  in  his  truck,  workmen  are  still  outside 
constructing  the  wooden  steps  to  the  trailer’s  front  door.  He 
walks  in  and  flips  a light  switch,  but  the  trailer  doesn't  have  elec- 
tricity yet.  There’s  enough  sunlight  filtering  through  the  win- 
dows to  do  the  job,  however. 

In  spite  of  the  trailer’s  unfinished  condition,  it  has  been  wired 
for  the  network  and  jacks  for  ethernet  cables  adorn  each  room. 
Underground  fiber-optic  cable  has  also  been  routed  to  the  trailer, 
making  the  connection  a quick  operation. 

This  is  the  simplest  kind  of  hookup  Willett  is  called  on  to  do. 
He  heads  for  a closet  in  the  back  of  the  trailer’s  hallway.  The 
underground  cabling  and  the  in-office  wiring  both  converge 
here.  It’s  just  a matter  of  connecting  one  to  the  other. 

Willett  has  already  configured  the  ethernet  switch,  a small 
blue  VCR-sized  metal  box  inside  the  closet.  The  switch  acts  like 
a mail  sorter  in  a post  office,  forwarding  packets  of  information 
to  their  destination.  The  next  step  is  to  connect  the  trailer  to  the 
backbone  of  the  campus’s  computer  network,  essentially  a ring  of 
high-tech  equipment  and  fiber-optic  cable  that  runs  in  a ring 
around  campus.  Directly  or  indirectly,  all  of  the  university’s 
buildings  are  connected  into  this  backbone  loop. 

The  connection  requires  a trip  to  the  nearby  Neutral  Buoyancy 
Research  Facility,  the  closest  building  to  the  trailer  that’s  also  con- 
nected to  the  network.  From  here,  Willett  will  patch  the  trailer 
through  to  the  backbone.  He  opens  a nondescript  metal  box  near 
the  base  of  the  three-story-high  neutral  buoyancy  tank  and  makes 
another  connection  with  a fiber-optic  wire.  Time  to  move  on. 

“You  get  to  know  your  way  around  campus  pretty  quickly  with 
this  job,  as  well  as  where  all  the  communications  closets  are,”  says 
Willett,  driving  past  the  animal  barn  to  the  Computer  and  Space 
Sciences  Building  to  make  the  final  connection. 

Two  years  ago,  Willett  completed  a two-year  project  in  which 
he  visited  every  single  closet  on  campus  as  part  of  an  initiative  to 
upgrade  every  piece  ol  equipment  in  the  system.  There  are  about 
500  equipment  closets  throughout  more  than  200  university 
buildings. 

In  the  basement  of  a building  on  campus  resides  one  of  six 
nodes  servicing  the  backbone  of  the  network.  This  is  one  of  the 
points  where  all  the  connections  from  the  different  buildings 
funnel  onto  the  backbone.  This  one  is  an  air-conditioned  room 


with  rack  upon  rack  of  equipment  and  multicolored  wires.  Wil- 
lett points  out  a few  spots  of  interest,  like  the  modems  where 
people  can  dial  in  to  the  university’s  network  from  outside  the 
campus. 

He  fingers  one  yellow  wire  that  is  indistinguishable  to  the 
untrained  eye  from  the  other  hundreds  in  the  room.  “This  is  our 
primary  connection  to  the  outside  world,”  he  says.  If  it  were 
snipped,  the  campus  network  would  be  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  Internet,  but  only  for  a few  seconds  until  data  was  rerouted 
along  a smaller  backup  line. 

A few  more  fiber-optic  wires  should  complete  the  connection 
to  the  trailer.  Willett  rummages  around  in  his  tool  bag.  “I  don’t 
have  the  right  fiber  jumpers  in  the  bag,”  he  says.  “I’ll  come  back 
for  this  some  other  day."  It's  time  to  move  on  to  other  jobs. 

The  other  thing  Willett  has  to  do  today  is  tour  the  new  wing 
of  Van  Munching  Hall,  still  under  construction,  which  will 
house  classrooms  and  state-of-the-art  lab  space  for  the  Robert  H. 
Smith  School  of  Business.  In  terms  of  complexity.  Van  Munching 
is  the  polar  opposite  of  the  trailer  job  on  North  Campus. 

As  in  the  trailer,  the  network  wiring  for  the  building  has 
already  been  installed  by  building  contractors.  Today  is  simply  a 
scouting  expedition  to  see  how  they’ve  set  it  up  before  he  config- 
ures the  equipment. 

Moving  past  people  who  are  still  painting,  sanding  and  caulk- 
ing, Willett  checks  the  equipment  closets.  In  one,  his  caution 
proves  justified. 

“Here  we  have  a dilemma,”  he  says.  A worker  has  wired  a 
bundle  of  connections  to  a different  closet  than  the  plans  called 
for,  probably  as  a shortcut,  but  the  equipment  Willett  had  allo- 
cated here  won’t  support  this  many  connections. 

A minor  adjustment  to  the  plans  should  solve  the  problem. 

“It’s  a constant  world  of  exceptions  and  special  cases,”  he  says. 

In  one  lecture  hall,  each  of  the  hundreds  of  seats  has  its  own 
network  jack  for  students  to  plug  into.  Jacks  also  line  the  walls  of 
the  lobby,  perhaps  in  anticipation  of  food  vendors  or  convention 
booths.  In  the  computer  lab,  there  are  connections  for  individual 
computers  with  the  same  bandwidth  capacity  as  lines  that  con- 
nect entire  older  buildings  to  the  backbone. 

If  the  university  is  wired,  this  newest  wing  of  Van  Munching  is 
wired  to  the  gills.  “This  building  probably  has  more  redundancy  of 
infrastructure  than  any  other  building  on  campus,”  Willett  says. 

The  reasoning  behind  the  building’s  super-wired  design  is  that  net- 
working needs  are  expected  to  only  increase  in  the  future.  Applica- 
tions will  multiply  and  people  will  demand  more  from  their  com- 
puters and  the  network  that  supports  them.  It’s  simply  cheaper  to 
wire  for  it  now  while  the  building  is  still  being  constructed. 

Either  way,  Willett  expects  to  be  among  those  keeping  the 
university  ahead  of  a rising  tide  of  demand  for  computer 
connectivity.  E3^H 
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The  South 
Campus  Dining  Hall 
is  just  one  of  more  than  30  i 
f locations  to  grab  a bite  to  eat 
on  campus.  Dining  Services  will 
sen/e  more  than  five  million  meals 
during  the  fall  and  spring  semesters. 
And  feast  your  eyes  on  this:  last  year, 
they  ordered  124,152  heads  of 
l lettuce,  82  tons  of  tomatoes,  48 
X tons  of  chicken  tenders  and  a 
1 86.5  tons  of  french 
M fries.  I 


HORNBAKI 

LIBRARY 


Each  year, 

f about  25,000  ^ 
gallons  of  University 
of  Maryland  ice  cream, 
available  in  14  delicious 
flavors,  is  sold  at  the 
Dairy  and  in  the 
V.  campus  dining  A 
halls. 


Un  any  given  day,  more  than  40,000 
people  come  to  the  University  of 
Maryland  to  learn,  work  or  visit.  Here 
are  some  interesting  facts  and  figures 
about  this  thriving  community  ... 


There  are 
12-plus  miles 
of  paved  roads  that 
carry  vehicular  traffic 
t and  bicycles  across  the 
university's  1 ,200- 
acre  campus. 


Don't  forget  to  turn  out  the 
office  lights  when  you  leave 
for  the  day — the  university 
used  239,210,000  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electricity  in  2001 . 


The  top  of  the  steeple  on  Memorial  Chapel 
is  the  highest  point  on  campus  ...  just  barely. 
It  is  six  feet  higher  than  the  top  of  the  light 
towers  at  Byrd  Stadium. 


The  ODK  fountain  holds  almost 
31,000  gallons  of  recycled  water.  Last 
year,  water  consumption  for  the  entire 
university  was  593.6  million  gallons, 
an  amount  that  would  fill  the  ODK 
fountain  about  19,000  times. 


Each  fall,  about  1,200  new  tulip  bulbs  j 
are  planted  in  the  ”M"  circle.  After 
flowering  the  following  spring,  the 
bulbs  are  replaced  by  3,500  warm- 
weather  annuals  (usually  begonias  or 
marigolds)  that  bloom  until  frost. 


Providing  for  public  safety  24-hours- 
a-day,  seven-days-a-week,  are  78 
sworn  police  officers  who  work 
from  the  police  department  located 
here.  University  police  filed  653 
criminal  charges  in  2001. 
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& The 
f Clarice  Smith 
r Performing  Arts  > 
Center,  almost  1 7 acres  in 
size,  features  six  performance 
halls,  a variety  of  academic 
classrooms,  a performing  arts 
library  and  103  new  Steinway 
pianos,  the  largest  single 
W order  ever  placed  with  J 
Steinway  & Sons,  jfr- 


The  university  has  more  than  100  miles  of 
underground  cable  that  carries  voice  and  j 
data  communication  to  offices,  classrooms, 
residence  halls  and  research  labs.  Each  of 
Maryland's  38  classroom  buildings  has 
wireless  access,  with  wireless  coverage  also 
available  in  "common"  outdoor  areas  like 
McKeldin  Mall  and  Hornbake  Plaza. 


COLE  FIELO 


BYRD  STADIUM 


Many  of  the  34,000  students 
and  1 1,800  faculty  and  staff 
at  Maryland  take  advantage 
of  this  state-of-the  art 
Campus  Recreation  Center 
It  is  just  one  of  270  buildings 
at  Maryland  that  combined 
total  more  than  1 1 .6  million 
square  feet  of  interior  space. 


^is  is  one 

f of  four  parking  > 
garages  where  you  can 
park  if  you  are  a commuter 
or  visitor.  There  are  about 
18,500  parking  spaces  on 
campus.  But  don't  forget  to 
feed  those  meters — almost 
1 1 5,000  parking  citations 
were  issued  last  year.  A 


f Did  you  ^ 
know  that  this 
spot  is  the  highest 
ground  elevation 

on  campus  at  196 
feet  above  sea 
^ level?  i 


Almost  8,500  undergraduate 
students  live  on  campus,  many 
of  them  in  eight-story  high-rise 

residence  halls  like  these. 


The  new  470,000  sq.  ft. 
Comcast  Center  is  the 

largest  building  on  campus. 
It's  home  to  the  Terrapin 
men's  basketball  team, 
defending  NCAA  National 
Champions.  Go  Terps! 


Like  any 

f large  metropolitan  A 
area,  the  university  needs 
to  dispose  of  its  garbage 
Last  year,  7,633  tons  of  trash 
and  2,970  cubic-yards  of 
construction  and  demolition 
^ debris  were  removed  A 
from  campus. 


The  university  recycled  1 ,963  tons  of 
commodities  last  year  for  a recycling 
rate  of  20.46  percent. 


BjJ  * 

\ ■ 

building 
a better. 

university, 


*oom  by  room 

' BILL  STURGESS  APPRECIATES  the  clean  line  of  a 


ceiling  and  wall  coming  together  in  a tight  joint 
beneath  a metal  cap.  He  recognizes  the  nonde- 
script frame  that  hides  ribbons  of  pipes  and  a 
Story  by  Rachel  Cohen  large  junction  box  of  wires  merging  at  an  outlet. 

He  even  notices  a floor  newly  leveled  from  its 
formerly  sinking  cement  base. 

As  a foreman  of  the  university's  In-house  Con- 
struction and  Carpentry  unit,  Sturgess  has 
acquired  a kind  of  X-ray  vision  through  years  of 
experience  building  and  renovating  campus 
office  spaces  from  the  inside  out. 


At  9 a.m.  on  a mid-April  day,  Sturgess  has  already  been  at  work 
for  three  hours.  Inside  the  Service  Building  on  Route  1,  devoid  of 
any  of  the  ringing  telephones,  piles  of  paper,  or  even  desks  that 
previously  distinguished  the  space,  Sturgess  and  two  of  his  crew 
are  beginning  an  office  renovation. 

In  a few  weeks,  the  university’s  Facilities  Management  com- 
puter department  will  move  into  this  renovated  space  from  the 
cramped  quarters  it  currently  occupies  nearby.  "I  really  enjoy 
turning  nothing  or  a really  rough  space  into  something  you  can 
put  people  in  comfortably,”  says  Sturgess,  expressing  a sentiment 
many  in  his  department  share. 

At  a university  constantly  growing  and  redefining  itself, 
Sturgess  and  his  colleagues  are  in  high  demand  to  work  their 
magic.  They  change  lavatories  into  lab  spaces  as  well  as  hang  bul- 
letin boards  and  re-hinge  sprung  doors.  They  construct  conference 
rooms  from  two-car  garages,  stabilize  massive  building  columns 
with  metal  disks  and  hammer  loose  nails  with  all  the  care  and  ded- 
ication that  comes  with  maintaining  a 146-year-old  institution. 


Back  at  the  Service  Building,  Sturgess's  jack-of-all-trades- 
team  is  just  beginning  what  will  amount  to  several  months’ 
worth  of  renovation,  as  evidenced  by  a rough  sketch  of  the  demo- 
lition plan  nailed  into  the  wall. 

Crewman  Joe  Bernavage  hauls  pieces  of  a former  wall  to  a 
trash  bin,  while  Jim  Russ  knocks  apart  the  metal  frame  that  had 
sequestered  three  small  offices  from  a 25-by-60  foot  room.  These 
10-foot  floor-to-ceiling  frames  are  sorted  into  another  pile  headed 
for  the  recycling  center. 

“You  learn  all  kinds  of  different  ways  of  doing  things,”  says 
Bernavage,  who  has  been  on  the  team  nine  months.  Russ,  whose 
specialty  is  in  sheet  metal,  has  built  campus  offices  for  two  years 
and  says  he  is  still  learning.  “Everybody  has  a little  handyman  in 
them,”  he  says. 

At  half  past  9,  two  supervisors  stroll  through  the  room,  duck- 
ing around  the  thick  cable  wires  and  electrical  boxes  that  hang 
from  the  ceiling.  The  stack  of  doors  resting  against  a wall  and 
some  discarded  furniture  in  the  corner  give  clues  to  the  space's 
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Scott  Westchamp's  craftmanship,  precision  and  patience  show 
in  the  made-to-order  right-angled  cabinets  and  shelves  set 
around  his  shop.  He  also  makes  decorative  finishings  and 
crownings  that  are  sometimes  replicated  from  patterns  last 
used  in  the  1 940s. 


immediate  past  and  future  uses. 

The  supervisors  talk  between  themselves,  gesturing  at  the 
gaps  in  the  ceiling  tile.  They  check  for  where  to  relocate  the  air- 
conditioning  vents  to  accommodate  the  new  office.  In  coming 
weeks,  five  other  crews — including  teams  of  electricians,  painters 
and  HVAC  specialists — will  also  work  in  this  space,  and  they 
will  depend  on  Sturgess’s  crew  to  have  built  a solid  framework. 

A few  minutes  later,  a voice  carries  over  Sturgess’s  handheld 
radio.  He  is  needed  in  Symons  Hall,  where  another  team  is  mak- 
ing cosmetic  renovations  on  a second-floor  office  space.  Sturgess 
jumps  into  his  white  pickup  truck  and  heads  across  Route  1 into 
the  heart  of  campus,  where  he  parks  on  a sidewalk  outside 
Symons. 

In  a second-floor  workspace,  his  crew  is  hanging  drywall  in 
three  offices  configured  out  of  what  used  to  be  a single  large 
space.  The  drywall  will  cover  up  unsightly  metal  pipes  and  drab 
cement  walls.  A maintenance  man  strolls  in  to  borrow  a drill. 
When  a light  bulb  burns  out  or  a pipe  bursts  in  any  university 
building,  the  maintenance  department  is  the  first  to  check  it  out. 
Sturgess  says  that  maintenance  workers  know  their  buildings  like 
a second  home,  and  often  partner  with  the  In-house  Construction 
team  by  keying  them  into  hidden  electrical  boxes  that  power 
entire  areas. 

As  the  maintenance  man  leaves,  Chris  Aggour,  a College  of 
Agriculture  administrator  whose  department  will  be  using  the 
space,  peeks  in  on  the  progress.  “Before,  the  walls  and  lights  were 
old  and  yellowy,”  she  says.  “This  renovation  will  bring  the  office 
closer  to  the  21st  century.”  Aggour  adds  that  competition  for  the 
space  was  fierce. 

“Space  is  at  a premium.  You  won’t  find  an  empty  space  sitting 
without  someone  wanting  it,”  adds  Sturgess.  The  crunch  for 
office  space  means  that  Sturgess’s  team  often  works  in  areas  that 
are  occupied.  Their  projects  can  generate  a lot  of  dust  and  noise, 
which  is  also  why  the  crew  works  early  mornings. 

Driving  back  at  midday  to  In-house  Construction's  home  base 
at  the  Pocomoke  Building,  Sturgess  explains  that  larger  projects, 
such  as  the  new  Comcast  Center  arena  or  whole-floor  renovations, 
are  contracted  out  to  the  university’s  Capital  Projects  Depart- 
ment that  is  separate  from  In-House  Construction. 

At  the  Pocomoke  Building,  inside  a garage  that  used  to  serve 
an  old  campus  fire  station,  Scott  Westcamp  stains  a large  desk- 
sized office  mailbox  into  deep  brown.  With  the  radio  rocking 


away,  he  polishes  in  smooth  tight  circles  and  pauses  to  say,  “It 
makes  me  proud  to  take  raw  materials  and  turn  them  into  some- 
thing that  people  like  and  can  use." 

Westchamp’s  craftsmanship,  precision  and  patience  show  in 
the  made-to-order  right-angled  cabinets  and  shelves  set  around 
his  shop.  He  also  makes  decorative  finishings  and  crownings  that 
are  sometimes  replicated  from  patterns  last  used  in  the  1940s. 

The  In-house  Construction  crew  clocks  in  and  out  from  the 
firehouse,  and  Sturgess  drops  by  the  adjacent  warehouse  several 
times  a day  to  pick  up  supplies  for  his  crew. 

One  week  later,  the  renovation  in  the  Service  Building  has 
been  delayed  and  Bernavage  and  Russ  have  joined  the  Symons 
Hall  team.  The  drywall  is  mounted  and  they  are  now  sealing 
joints  with  2-inch-wide  tape  where  the  sheets  of  drywall  meet, 
smoothing  over  uneven  places  and  sanding  down  the  rough  spots 
in  preparation  for  the  painters. 

As  Russ  smears  a glop  of  spackle  gracefully  into  the  wall,  he 
says,  “This  job  and  working  with  my  hands  relaxes  me.  You  get 
to  be  creative.” 

A paint-splattered  radio  blasts  popular  songs  and  a few  of  the 
crew  sing  along.  Meanwhile,  Sturgess  stretches  a tape  measure 
across  the  top  of  a window  where  he  will  transfer  an  air  condi- 
tioner from  the  bottom  of  the  window. 

Next,  Bernavage  tries  to  open  the  window  to  remove  the  air 
conditioner,  but  the  window  will  not  budge.  While  Bernavage 
holds  the  cooling  unit  in  place,  Wayne  Hiller  comes  to  help.  He 
pounds  the  right  heel  of  his  palm  twice  on  the  right  top  of  the 
inner  window  frame,  repeats  with  the  left  side  and  then  bounces 
both  heels  in  unison  on  the  frame's  top  edges.  The  window  slides 
up  easily. 

The  two  are  careful  not  to  bump  a large  bookcase  leaning  two 
feet  away  against  a wall  and  sheltering  a glass  tabletop.  Working 
around  delicate  valuables  that  are  not  easily  replaced  can  be  a 
challenge.  “One  of  my  most  unusual  jobs,  which  you  would  only 
have  at  a university,  was  to  move  a large  bird-cage  washer  in  the 
life  sciences  building,”  Sturgess  recalls 

James  E.  Haney,  a project  coordinator,  comes  by  to  check  on 
how  things  are  coming  along.  Since  the  office  is  about  two  weeks 
away  from  completion,  Haney  will  soon  be  updating  the  client 
about  how  soon  they  can  use  the  space.  Sturgess,  meanwhile,  is 
off  to  check  on  the  crew’s  next  project. 
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AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  of  Maryland, 
the  campus  medical  staff  couples 
patient  treatment  with  healthy 
doses  of  compassion,  humor  and 
dedication  to  students. 


Story  by  Dianne  Burch 
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Stepping  behind  curtain  No.  2 
next  on  this  Monday  morning  is 
Steve  Fahey,  M.D.,  whose  patient 
is  an  overzealous 
weekend  warrior 
who  injured  his 
right  ankle  going 
for  a lay-up.  He 
tells  Fahey  that  it's 
the  second  such 
injury  to  that  leg, 
both  received  the 
same  way.  "Did  you  hear  a 
snap?"  asks  Fahey.  "No,"  says  the 
student.  "That's  a good  sign," 
responds  Fahey. 


In  a cramped  space  in  the  University  Health  Center  that  is 
awhirl  with  activity,  a somewhat  unusual  operation  is  in 
progress.  The  call  goes  out  for  needle-nose  pliers  and  a screw- 
driver. There’s  a momentary  lull  between  patients  in  the  Urgent 
Care  area  and  several  staffers  are  struggling  with  an  errant  priva- 
cy curtain  that  has  come  unhooked  in  one  of  the  two  curtained 
bays  that  allow  two  patients  to  be  seen  at  a time. 

On  this  day  in  May,  Marife  Oria,  a second-year  resident 
from  Fairfax  Hospital,  David  Wang,  a fourth-year  medical 
student  from  University  of  Maryland  Medical  System,  as 
well  as  several  nurses,  roam  in  and  out.  A white  board 
with  grease  pencil  notations  records  who  is  on  duty  and 
the  day’s  patient  load.  “Sometimes,  it  can  be  a real  zoo  in 
here,’’  says  Art  Roach,  an  affable  physician  assistant  who 
has  been  with  the  center  for  14  years.  The  best  part  of  his 
job?  “Working  with  this  age  group.” 

It’s  a good  thing,  because  the  center  is  responsible  for 
the  health  and  well-being  of  some  33,000  students  plus 
another  12,000  university  employees. 

On  a typical  day,  about  300  patients  visit  the  center 
across  Campus  Drive  from  the  Adele  Stamp  Student  Union 
building.  Inside,  they  might  encounter  one  of  the  eight  primary 
care  physicians,  tour  psychiatrists,  six  nurse  practitioners,  three 
physician  assistants  and  10  nurses  who  make  up  the  center’s 
medical  team.  Or  perhaps  they’re  making  a quick  trip  to  the  full- 
service  pharmacy  to  pick  up  medication  prescribed  by  the  allergy 
or  asthma  clinic.  Better  yet,  they  might  sit  down  to  a therapeutic 
massage,  a part  of  the  center's  alternative  medicine  program. 

After  all,  it’s  not  as  if  most  students  can  see  their  hometown  doc 
while  at  school.  This  is  their  hometown  health  service. 


DEDICATION,  HUMOR  SUSTAIN  SMALL  MEDICAL  STAFF 

Karen  Powell,  an  R.N.,  chimes  in:  “Be  sure  you  mention  how 
hard  the  nurses  work.”  No  argument  there.  “They  are  the  ones 
who  run  the  place,”  says  Roach,  who  worries  about  the  national 
shortage  of  nurses.  “The  average  age  of  nurses  is  in  the  50s. 

Worse  yet,  faculty  who  teach  nurses  are  dying  away.” 

Dr.  Oria’s  patient  has  a complaint  about  dark  spots  on  a toe. 
The  diagnosis:  warts.  She  reminds  the  patient  to  carefully  File  the 
affected  area.  “The  emery  board  should  not  be  used  for  anything 
else,”  she  cautions. 

Suddenly,  a nurse  opens  the  swinging  door  into  the  Urgent 
Care  area  to  say  that  a patient  wants  a special  blood  test,  which 
requires  a sign-off  by  a doctor  or  a physician’s  assistant.  As  Roach 
signs  the  order,  he  says  that  this  is  actually  a genetic  test,  one 
that  the  center  is  equipped  to  handle.  "Many  people  use  the  lab 
services  and  don’t  even  see  us,”  says  Roach.  Physician  assistants 
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can  perform  many  of  the  duties  of  a physician — they  can  see 
patients,  write  prescriptions,  sign  for  tests — but  they  can’t  open 
their  own  practice.  Their  license  is  dependent  upon  (and  co- 
signed) by  a physician.  In  the  case  of  Roach  and  the  other  physi- 
cian assistants,  it’s  that  of  the  center’s  clinical  director,  Sacared 
Bodison,  M.D. 

Meanwhile  Carol  Vilas,  another  physician  assistant,  wants  it 
to  be  known  that  she  always  makes  a fashion  statement.  Today, 
she’s  wearing  white  pants  with  embroidered  flowers,  and  “threat- 
ens” to  wear  her  vegetable  pants  tomorrow.  She  dishes  up  Carol 
Burnett-style  comic  relief.  Vilas  steps  behind  curtain  No.  2:  "So 
what’s  cooking  with  your  poor  throat  today?”  she  quips  to  a 
patient. 

Stepping  behind  curtain  No.  2 next  on  this  Monday  morning 
is  Steve  Fahey,  M.D.,  whose  patient  is  an  overzealous  weekend 
warrior  who  injured  his  right  ankle  going  for  a lay-up.  He  tells 
Fahey  that  it’s  the  second  such  injury  to  that  leg,  both  received 
the  same  way.  “Did  you  hear  a snap?”  asks  Fahey.  “No,”  says  the 
student.  “That’s  a good  sign,”  responds  Fahey.  Upon  examina- 
tion, the  doctor  reassures  him  that  it’s  not  broken  and  recom- 
mends an  ankle  brace — the  air  kind  some  athletes  wear  while 
playing.  It  will  let  him  get  back  in  the  action  quicker. 

The  center  provides  sports-related  care  for  the  university’s  648 
student-athletes,  but  the  vast  majority  of  such  injuries  are  among 
the  student-at-large  population.  The  center  also  handles  90  per- 
cent of  all  work-related  injuries  on  campus,  plus  medical  services 
to  people  attending  games  at  Cole  Field  House  and  Byrd  Stadi- 
um, where  fans  range  in  age  from  babies  to  90-year-olds.  “We  see 
people  complaining  of  everything  from  trouble  breathing  to 
burns,”  says  Bodison,  who  also  serves  as  sports  coordinator  for 
health  services  at  such  venues. 

Meanwhile,  behind  curtain  No.  1,  an  asthma  patient  is 
breathing  into  an  apparatus  that  will  measure  her  lung  capacity. 
The  reading:  a respectable  440.  With  pollen  counts  hovering 
about  2,000  in  the  College  Park  area,  compared  to  a normal 
count  of  80  or  90,  this  has  been  a particularly  bad  season  for 
allergy  and  asthma  sufferers. 

In  strolls  John  Lucas,  family  practice  physician,  who  tells 
everyone  within  earshot  about  the  continuing  medical  education 
class  on  Tuesday.  The  topic:  Internet  Addiction.  In  addition  to 
seeing  patients,  he  organizes  the  CME  program  for  staff  mem- 
bers. Lucas,  who  arrived  in  1999,  chose  to  work  at  a university 
health  center  because  he  wanted  to  have  time  for  his  two  young 
children  and  wife.  (He’s  already  done  the  80-  to  100-hour- week 
routine  as  an  intern  and  wanted  a life  beyond  his  practice). 

Close  by,  nurse  M.J.  Waite  is  working  the  phone,  fielding  a 
request  by  a student  about  to  graduate  for  a wheelchair  for  his 
grandmother  who  will  be  attending  the  ceremony.  “We  coordi- 
nate everything  at  the  Health  Center,"  says  Waite. 


Lucas  is  seeing  a patient — a dancer — concerned  that  she 
might  have  a strep  infection.  She  has  been  feeling  bad,  then  bet- 
ter, then  bad  again  for  weeks.  Her  energy  level  is  low.  “Allergies 
are  typically  waxing  and  waning.  My  suspicion  is  that  this  is 
allergy-based,”  he  says.  Lucas  takes  great  care  in  answering  her 
questions  and  advises  her  that  she  needs  to  do  things — short- 
term and  lor  her  life — that  allow  her  to  chill  out. 

Whispers  Fahey:  “He’d  go  broke  in  private  practice.  He’s  too 
nice — he  answers  all  of  their  questions.”  It  doesn’t  take  long  to 
realize  that  this  is  the  norm.  The  rapport  between  patient  and 
practitioner  at  the  center  is  a comfortable  one,  filled  with  trust. 

FOR  THE  HEALTH  OF  THE  WHOLE  COMMUNITY 

Some  members  of  the  university  community  have  a far  more  dif- 
ficult time  in  expressing  their  aches  and  pains.  Sacared  Bodison  is 
most  proud  of  a program  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  students 
directly.  It’s  called  the  Healthy  Workers  Program,  whose  aim  is 
to  provide  health  care  services  to  the  700  contractual,  hourly- 
wage  employees  without  health  benefits.  Most  are  employed 
through  Dining  Services  and  Spanish  is  their  native  language. 
Students  from  College  Park  Scholars  and  the  Department  of 
Spanish  Language  serve  as  volunteers.  Begun  in  1999,  the  pro- 
gram is  now  staffed  40  hours  a week.  It  is  just  one  of  the  ways 
that  student  volunteers — numbering  some  300 — play  a vital 
role  throughout  the  center  to  augment  the  services  of  the  100- 
member  staff. 

Funding  is  cobbled  together  through  a stipend  from  Dining 
Services,  a small  grant  for  a Spanish  language  brochure  and  free 
services  by  center  providers.  "I'm  forever  beating  the  bushes  to 
get  some  more  grant  money,”  laments  Bodison,  who  is  concerned 
about  keeping  the  whole  university  well.  She  joined  the  universi- 
ty fresh  out  of  a fellowship  in  adolescent  medicine  at  Children’s 
Hospital  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  has  been  here  for  23  years. 
Along  the  way,  she  earned  an  M.B.A.,  a valuable  background  in 
times  of  shrinking  resources  and  increasing  demands. 

The  center’s  outreach  efforts  extend  into  nearby  Langley  Park, 
a largely  Hispanic  community  where  many  of  these  workers  live. 
Bodison  believes  that  the  university  has  a responsibility  to  edu- 
cate this  population  about  the  need  for  vaccinations.  “One  of  the 
things  September  1 1th  taught  us  was  to  be  concerned  about 
bioterrorism.  . . . Many  people,  particularly  immigrants,  don’t 
know  where  to  get  vaccines.” 

When  asked  about  the  program,  physician  Fahey  responds: 
“There  is  so  much  need  on  this  campus  for  a program  like  this 
that  even  the  least  generous  of  us  are  willing  to  go  out  of  our 
ways  to  make  it  work.”  This  effort  is  helping  to  eliminate  what 
could  potentially  be  a huge  blot  on  the  campus.  “She  invented  it 
out  of  thin  air,”  says  Fahey,  with  obvious  admiration.  E39S1 
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Story  by  Daniel  Cusick 


IT'S  4:22  P.M.  on  an  unseasonably 
cool  Wednesday  in  May,  and 
Joseph  Santiago  is  watching  the 
seconds  tick  by  on  his  wristwatch 
outside  Stamp  Student  Union.  Due 
to  "some  fire  department  activity," 
he  is  seven  minutes  behind  sched- 
ule on  this,  the  last  day  of  exams 
at  the  University  of  Maryland. 
Santiago  is  meticulous  about  time, 
as  is  required  of  all  the  shuttle  bus 
drivers  idling  here  in  Lot  HH,  the 
small  parking  area  that  serves  as 
a transit  hub  for  commuter  stu- 
dents filing  in  and  out  of  the  busy 
union  building. 


His  arms  wrapped  around  the  bus’s  barrel-sized  steering  wheel, 
Santiago  has  assumed  control  of  one  of  the  largest  pieces  of 
rolling  machinery  on  the  university  campus.  Yet  despite  his  ten- 
der age  of  21,  the  young  man  is  undaunted.  In  exactly  three  min- 
utes, he  will  confidently  wheel  this  bus  out  of  the  lot,  carefully 
watching  lor  crosswalk  pedestrians,  and  begin  the  first  of  three 
one-hour  runs  between  the  Stamp  Union  and  the  Silver  Spring 
Metro  station  in  Montgomery  County. 

It  is  a job  that,  while  circuitous,  never  gets  boring  for  the  jun- 
ior criminology  major  Irom  nearby  Adelphi.  In  two  years  on  the 
job,  Santiago  has  logged  several  thousand  miles  on  the  30-  to  40- 
loot  shuttle  buses,  moving  students,  faculty  and  staff  between 
parking  lots,  Metro  stations  and  remote  stops  stretching  across 
much  of  north  Prince  George’s  and  Montgomery  counties. 

As  with  most  of  the  150  or  so  student  employees  who  drive 
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Shuttle-UM  buses  everyday,  Santiago  doesn’t  consider  the  driving 
so  much  a chore  as  a vocation.  Oh,  the  money  is  good,  he  says — 
starting  wages  are  $8.50  an  hour,  more  than  almost  any  other  stu- 
dent job  on  campus — but  the  real  kick  of  the  job  is  that  he  gets  to 
provide  a vital  public  service  to  the  university  community. 

Together,  Santiago  and  his  Shuttle-UM  colleagues  move  1.2 
million  riders  annually  on  the  transit  system  that  runs  around- 
the-clock  every  day  that  the  university  operates.  For  thousands  of 
nondriving  commuters,  there  are  few  sights  more  comforting — 
particularly  in  rain,  snow  or  intense  heat — than  a bright  red 
Shuttle-UM  bus  approaching  their  stop  along  one  of  the  system's 
200  miles  of  routes. 

What  makes  Shuttle-UM  remarkable,  however,  isn’t  so  much 
how  it’s  run,  but  who  runs  it.  Ol  the  nearly  180  people  required 
to  keep  the  service  operating  day  in  and  day  out,  all  but  eight  are 


University  of  Maryland  students.  The  system,  which  entered  its 
30th  year  of  service  this  year,  has  a full-time  general  manager, 
two  full-time  assistant  general  managers,  and  a handful  of  other 
full-time  master  mechanics  and  support  staff.  Everyone  else, 
including  the  managers  who  oversee  the  routes,  drivers,  trainers, 
dispatchers,  charters,  emergency  and  paratransit  services,  are  stu- 
dent employees  who  balance  school  work  with  the  responsibili- 
ties of  transit  service. 

And  that,  Shuttle-UM  managers  say,  represents  a three-point 
turn  on  conventional  wisdom.  While  public  safety  surveys  rate 
college  students  as  among  the  more  accident-prone  on  the  road- 
ways, one  would  be  hard  pressed  to  find  a more  safety-conscious 
group  of  20-somethings  anywhere  short  of  a driver’s  education 
class.  Every  student  driver  is  required  to  earn  his  or  her  commer- 
cial driver’s  license,  or  CDL,  before  they  can  drive  a bus.  And 


"The  thing  about  driving  a bus  is  you  learn  how  to  deal  with  all 
kinds  of  different  situations,"  says  Joe  Santiago.  Inconveniences 
that  make  other  people  rage — start-and-stop  traffic,  road  con- 
struction, lane  darters,  tailgaters,  jaywalkers — bus  drivers 
accept  as  part  of  life  on  the  road. 


even  after  they  are  licensed,  drivers  receive  three  to  five  reviews 
per  semester  to  make  sure  their  driving  skills  and  safety  know- 
how are  up  to  snuff. 

“We  definitely  aren’t  a bunch  of  yahoos  out  there  driving 
around  in  36,000-pound  buses,”  says  Mike  Randolph,  the  sys- 
tem’s paratransit  manager  and  a senior  civil  engineering  major. 
“We  take  what  we  do  very  seriously.  It’s  a job,  and  everybody 
who  works  here  understands  that.  If  they  don’t,  they  usually 
don't  stay  very  long.” 

Employees  of  Shuttle-UM  are  quick  to  point  out  that  the  mis- 
sion of  the  service  includes  more  than  just  safe  and  dependable 
transportation  for  campus  commuters;  it  also  must  “facilitate 
learning  and  involvement  for  student  success  and  development.” 
These  values,  woven  deeply  into  the  shuttle  system's  operations 
ethic,  have  produced  a camaraderie  among  Shuttle-UM  employ- 
ees that  is  more  akin  to  a firehouse  or  locker  room  than  a transit 
yard.  Personalities  are  nurtured,  special  talents  encouraged,  loyal- 
ty expected,  and  dedication  to  the  job  is  paramount.  Anything 
less  wouldn’t  keep  the  buses  running  on  time,  nor  would  it  serve 
the  broader  goals  of  this  unique  public  service  organization — to 
develop  well-grounded  individuals  who  can  rise  to  almost  any 
challenge,  whether  it  be  a blown  engine,  inclement  weather  or  a 
busload  of  hot  and  harried  passengers. 

Christine  J.  Vicencio,  Shuttle-UM’s  human  resources  manager 
and  a kinesiology  major,  tells  the  story  of  last  September’s  deadly 
tornado  that  felled  trees  and  overturned  cars  across  a large  swath 
of  North  Campus.  As  word  of  the  destruction  crackled  over  radio 
frequencies  between  the  on-duty  dispatcher  and  bus  drivers 
around  campus,  the  system's  student  managers  resolved  to  keep 
Shuttle-UM  operating  for  evacuation  support  despite  the  dangers 
such  an  operation  entailed.  For  many  students  and  staff  trapped 
on  North  Campus,  the  buses  provided  their  only  escape  from  the 
tangled  mass  of  trees,  utility  lines  and  wrecked  cars  that  littered 
University  Boulevard  and  Stadium  Drive. 

On  this  bright  May  day,  however,  there’s  nothing  but  blue  sky 
and  thickening  traffic  facing  Joe  Santiago  as  he  travels  along 
Route  193  through  Adelphi,  Langley  Park  and  Silver  Spring. 
Nine  people  are  on  board  for  this  trip  to  Metro’s  Silver  Spring 


station,  a lighter-than-normal  load  for  rush  hour.  Easing  up  on 
the  accelerator  to  keep  the  bus  within  posted  speed  limits,  Santi- 
ago is  hoping  luck  will  bring  him  green  lights  and  fluid  traffic 
for  the  30-minute  ride  across  town  to  the  Metro. 

“The  thing  about  driving  a bus  is  you  learn  how  to  deal  with 
all  kinds  of  different  situations,”  he  says.  Inconveniences  that 
make  other  people  rage — start-and-stop  traffic,  road  construc- 
tion, lane  darters,  tailgaters,  jaywalkers — bus  drivers  accept  as 
part  of  life  on  the  road.  They  live  it  every  day,  and  it  teaches 
them  important  lessons  that  aren't  often  conveyed  in  the  class- 
room. Things  like  patience,  reliability  and  the  value  of  service  to 
others. 

These  are  lessons  that  the  drivers — most  of  whom  will  gradu- 
ate and  go  on  to  other  careers  in  nontransit  fields — can  bank  on 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  “I  think  it's  a really  important  service 
that  we  provide  to  people,”  says  Santiago,  who  is  also  a member 
of  the  safety  and  training  department  at  Shuttle,  and  who  one 
day  hopes  to  become  a forensic  scientist.  “So  it’s  important  that 
we  do  the  very  best  job  we  can.  . . . The  thing  about  driving  a bus 
is  you  learn  a lot,  not  only  about  driving  a bus,  but  about  help- 
ing out  other  people.” 

At  3:25  p.m.,  the  bus  winds  down  for  a final  right  turn 
around  the  “M”  circle  and  an  exhaust-belching  heave  up  Campus 
Drive  to  Lot  HH,  as  Santiago  readies  the  two-way  radio  for  his 
final  call  of  the  day.  His  replacement  driver,  Ify  Osefo,  is  waiting 
at  the  curb  near  the  Stamp  Union  where  she  will  “circle-check” 
her  bus  before  starting  her  shift. 

“634,”  Santiago  says  into  the  mic,  using  his  driver  ID  number 
to  contact  the  dispatcher. 

“Go  ahead,  Joe,"  comes  the  dispatcher’s  voice. 

"My  final  tally  is  62,”  Santiago  says,  "We’re  10-7  and  10-8," 
using  the  ubiquitous  drivers’  “10  codes”  to  say  he's  off  the  job 
and  a new  driver  is  coming  on  board. 

“10-4,”  says  the  dispatcher. 

“You  have  a good  night,”  says  Santiago. 

He  steps  down  off  the  bus  and  stretches  his  arms  toward  the 
afternoon  sun.  One  more  run  for  Shuttle-UM  done.  Another  62 
Maryland  commuters  sent  safely  toward  home.  K33H 
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research  briefings. . . 


Al 


How  Crocodilians  Know  What’s  for  Lunch 


Daphne  Soares  stumbled  onto  her  discovery  of  a previously  unknown 
major  sensory  ability  in  alligators  when  she  was  sitting  on  the  back  of  a 
huge  hull  alligator  in  a pickup  truck,  cruising  through  a Louisiana  swamp. 


Meeting  of  the  Minds  on  Brain 
Waves  A new  partnership  between 
the  University  of  Maryland  and  the 
Kanazawa  Institute  of  Technology 
in  Japan  will  help  researchers  in 
College  Park  make  significant 
advances  in  the  study  of  the  human 
brain.  Scientists  affiliated  with  the 
KIT-UMD  MEG  lab  will  monitor 
brain  activity  in  real  time  by  meas- 
uring the  minute  changes  in  mag- 
netic fields  produced  by  neurons 
communicating  via  tiny  electrical 
signals.  The  MEG  lab,  short  for 
magnetoencephalography  lab,  is 
housed  within  the  larger  Cognitive 
Neuroscience  of  Language  Lab  and 
is  headed  by  linguistics  researchers 
Colin  Phillips  and  David  Poeppel. 
The  lab's  findings  will  be  used  to 
study  how  the  brain  processes 
speech  and  language. 


Yale's  Loss.  Maryland's  Gain 

Katepalli  Sreenivasan,  one  of  the 
world's  premier  researchers  in  fluid 
dynamics  and  turbulance,  is  the 
new  director  of  the  University  of 
Maryland's  Institute  for  Physical 
Science  and  Technology.  Sreeni- 
vasan comes  to  Maryland  from 
Yale,  where  he  was  chair  of  that 
university's  mechanical  engineering 
program.  At  Maryland,  Sreenivasan 
will  also  serve  as  Distinguished 
University  Professor  in  the  College 
of  Computer,  Mathematical  and 
Physical  Sciences.  He  succeeds 
James  Yorke,  one  of  the  institute's 
founders  and  a leading 

researcher  in  chaos 
theory. 


“I  was  looking  at  his  jaw  as  we  rode  along  and 
thought,  I wonder  what  those  little  spots  are 
for?’  ” says  the  University  of  Maryland  doctoral 
student,  referring  to  the  gator’s  “beard”  of  pin- 
prick-sized holes  that  line  the  jaws  of  alligators 
and  their  crocodilian  relatives. 

Soares’s  question  led  to  her  discovery  of  what 
she  has  named  “dome  pressure  receptors,"  tiny 
pressure-detecting  mounds  that  give  crocodil- 
ians the  ability  to  detect  the  movement  of  prey 
in  water.  Soares  estimates  the  receptors  proba- 
bly evolved  about  200  million  years  ago  in 
Jurassic  Age  predecessors  that  may  have  been 
the  first  amphibian  crocodilians.  Her  findings 
appeared  in  the  May  16  issue  of  the  journal 
Nature. 

While  the  existence  of  the  tiny  holes  had 
been  noted  in  earlier  research  and  used  mainly 
as  a marker  to  distinguish  different  types  of 
crocodilians — which  include  alliga- 
tors, crocodiles  and  the  slender- 
snouted gavial — their  function 
and  natural  history  had  not 
been  determined. 

Soares’s  research  shows 
that  dome  pressure  receptors, 
or  DPRs,  make  up  a unique  sen- 
sory organ  that  gives  crocodilians 
the  ability  to  detect  small  distur- 
bances on  the 
water’s  surface. 

"Crocodil- 
ians hunt 
at  night, 
half-sub- 
merged in 
water,  waiting 
for  prey  to  disrupt 
the  water  surface. 

Their  jaw  rests  right  at 
the  interface  of  air  and 


water,”  Soares  says.  “When  they’re  hungry,  they 
quickly  attack  anything  that  disturbs  that 
interface.” 

Using  juvenile  alligators,  Soares  determined 
the  function  of  the  receptors  by  blocking  the 
gators’  hearing  and  placing  them  in  shallow 
water  in  total  darkness,  leaving  them  with  no 
way  to  sense  activity  through  their  eyes,  ears  or 
noses.  When  the  gators  submerged  their  jaws, 
Soares  dropped  a small  bit  of  water  on  the 
water’s  surface.  The  alligators  reacted  instantly, 
lunging  and  biting  in  the  direction  of  the  dis- 
turbance. 

She  then  covered  the  DPR  area  of  the  jaw 
and  repeated  the  experiment.  The  animals  did 
not  react.  “The  DPRs  detected  the  pressure  dif- 
ference in  the  water  when  the  surface  of  the 
water  was  broken,"  she  says.  “Without  the 
DPRs,  that  orienting  behavior  is  blocked.” 
Soares  believes  the  DPRs  might  aid  in  other 
functions  as  well,  such  as  communication, 
which  often  involves  bellowing  and  slap- 
ping the  water  with  the  lower  jaw.  “Our 
findings  show  that  the  alligator  is  a very 
touch  sensitive  creature,”  she  says. 
“Its  brain  is  enormously  devoted 
to  DPR  information."  — ET 


Maryland-built  Solar  House  Shines  Bright 


A fully  functional  solar-powered  house  that  was  designed  by  a team 
of  27  undergraduate  students  from  the  University  of  Maryland  will  he 
showcased  this  fall  in  the  nation’s  capital.  The  800-square-foot 


prototype  home — entirely  constructed  by  the 
students  on  a lot  near  Tawes  Theatre- — will  be 
transported  to  the  National  Mall  in  Washing- 
ton for  a competition  aimed  at  raising  aware- 
ness about  the  viability  of  solar  power  for 
residential  use. 

The  2002  Solar  Decathlon  features  student 
teams  from  14  universities  across  the  United 
States  and  is  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Energy.  During  the  eight-day  event,  only  the 
solar  energy  that  is  generated  from  within  the 
perimeter  of  each  house  can  be  used  to  provide 
all  of  the  energy  needs  for  an  entire  household, 
including  power  for  appliances,  lighting,  heat- 
ing and  cooling,  as  well  as  the  means  to  store 
energy  for  a home-based  business  and  a solar- 
powered  car.  The  students  will  be  judged  in  10 


specific  events  based  on  their  solar  homes’  per- 
formance. 

Public  awareness  is  also  a key  part  of  the 
competition,  with  each  team  developing  its 
own  Web  site,  providing  house  tours  and  creat- 
ing printed  materials  to  explain  the  design, 
engineering  and  operation  of  the  house  as  well 
as  the  products  and  technologies  used.  Mary- 
land students  began  brainstorming  ideas  for 
their  solar  house  in  January  2001 , and  were 
required  to  raise  all  of  the  funding  for  project, 
which  is  expected  to  exceed  $200,000. 

For  updates  on  the  solar  house  as  well  as 
details  on  the  national  competition,  go  to  the 
Maryland  Solar  Decathlon  Web  site  at 
www.solartech.umd.edu.  — TV 


Members  of  the  Solar  Decathlon 
team  discuss  design  elements  of 
their  solar  house. 

SCHOLARS  FEEL  CHILL  FROM 
EXECUTIVE  ORDER  ON 
PRESIDENTIAL  PAPERS 


When  history  professor  and 
presidential  scholar  Keith 
Olson  was  writing  Framing 
Watergate,  a book  about  the 
pressure  conservatives  applied 
to  oust  President  Richard 
Nixon,  he  made  use  of  the 
Nixon  presidential  papers.  For 
his  future  book  on  Eisenhower 
and  civil  rights,  he  is  looking 
at  the  papers  of  President 
Eisenhower.  But  if  he  wants  to 
investigate  the  vice  presidency 
of  George  H.W.  Bush  or  the 
presidency  of  William  Jeffer- 
son Clinton,  an  executive  order 
signed  by  President  George  W. 
Bush  on  Nov.  1,  2001,  may 
stand  in  his  way. 

The  executive  order,  known 
as  EO  13233,  gives  presidents, 
vice  presidents,  their  represen- 
tatives and  relatives  power 
over  public  access  to  the  presi- 
dential papers  that  were  previ- 
ously under  the  authority  of 
the  Presidential  Records  Act 
of  1978.  The  executive  order  is 
under  assault  on  many  fronts. 
In  Congress,  Republicans 
eager  to  look  over  the  Clinton 
papers  and  Democrats  with 
their  own  agendas  are  drafting 
legislation  to  nullify  the  order. 
Public  advocates  and  press 
organizations  have  fded  suit  to 
overturn  it.  Even  the  normally 
mild-mannered  Society  of 
American  Archivists  is 
protesting  the  order  through 
op-ed  pieces,  journal  articles, 
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TV  appearances  and  public 
discussions,  saying  the  cur- 
tailed access  violates  “the  very 
principles  upon  which  our 
nation  was  founded.” 

At  a panel  discussion  on 
the  topic  sponsored  by  the 
Student  Archivists  at  Mary- 
land on  May  3,  Tom  Connors, 
archivist  and  curator  of  the 
National  Public  Broadcasting 
Archives,  a unit  oi  McKeldin 
Library,  shared  the  dais  with 
Bruce  Craig,  executive  director 
ol  the  National  Coordinating 
Committee  for  the  Promotion 
of  History;  and  Lee  Strickland, 
a longtime  CIA  attorney  who 
holds  a joint  visiting  professor- 
ship in  the  College  of  Informa- 
tion Studies  and  the  College 
Park  Scholars  Program.  All 
agreed  that  the  order  will  have 
a chilling  effect  on  scholarship. 

But  will  the  order  stand? 
Craig  says  that  the  plaintiffs 
in  the  lawsuit  may  prevail,  but 
probably  not  before  Congress 
passes  legislation  to  nullify  the 
order,  something  Olson  calls 
“not  unusual.  It  has  happened 
at  least  200  times.”  The  nulli- 
fication could  be  as  simple  as  a 
veto-proof  one-line  statement 
attached  to  a larger  appropria- 
tions bill. 

Connors  sees  the  order  as 
an  expansion  of  a trend  toward 
greater  secrecy  in  government. 
He  has  represented  the  SAA 
on  hearings  related  to  former 
Mayor  Rudolph  Giuliani’s 
refusal  to  allow  the  New  York 
City  Municipal  Archives  to 
manage  his  mayoral  records. 
He  is  also  at  work  on  an  arti- 
cle for  Academe , the  journal  of 
the  American  Association  of 
University  Professors,  titled 


“The  End  of  Access?  Govern- 
ment Information  Policy  in 
the  G.W.  Bush  Era.” 

Connors  feels  the  scholarly 
and  information  community 
can  better  inform  the  debate  if 
it  strengthens  the  intellectual 
underpinnings  of  its  message, 
"We  cannot  rely  solely  on 
democratic  sentiment  or  on 
litigation.  We  have  to  stand  on 
something  solid,  a thorough 
analysis  of  the  role  of  informa- 
tion in  maintaining  democrat- 
ic society,  a theory  of  informa- 
tion and  democracy.” — CC 

LESS  STRESSED  CHICKENS 
MEAN  MORE  DOLLARS  FOR 
POULTRY  GROWERS 

Research  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Natural 
Resources  looks  to  produce 
behavioral  changes  in  chickens 
that  make  the  birds  more 
profitable  for  the  state’s  exten- 
sive broiler  industry,  currently 
ranked  7th  in  the  nation  for 
the  number  of  broilers  pro- 
duced each  year. 

Inma  Estevez,  assistant 
professor  of  animal  and  avian 
sciences,  has  identified  behav- 
ioral changes  in  chickens  that 
are  directly  related  to  the 
environmental  design  of  the 
birds’  living  area.  She  is  par- 
ticularly interested  in  helping 
Maryland  poultry  farmers  bal- 
ance production  and  perform- 
ance with  the  welfare  of  poul- 
try raised  in  a commercial 
broiler  house  using  high-den- 
sity  rearing — where  up  to 
50,000  birds  may  be  raised  in 
a single  chicken  house.  The 
process  is  a way  that  poultry 
farmers  maximize  net  profits 


per  unit  of  area,  and  Estevez 
points  out  that  the  practice  is 
not  inhumane,  per  se,  if  farm- 
ers maintain  good  environ- 
mental conditions  and  manage 
the  birds  with  care.  Her 
research,  however,  has  shown 
that  high-density  rearing  some- 
times produces  a level  of  stress 
in  the  birds  that  can  affect  their 
body  weight,  feed  conversion 
and  meat  quality — all  factors 
that  can  actually  decrease  prof- 
its for  poultry  farmers. 

Estevez  recalls  that  when 
visiting  poultry  farms  a few 
years  ago  for  other  research 


projects,  she  noticed  the 
majority  of  birds  in  the  broiler 
houses  would  always  gather 
next  to  the  exterior  walls  of  the 
buildings.  Estevez  later  deter- 
mined that  the  tightly  packed 
birds  would  show  signs  of 
stress,  such  as  drinking  exces- 
sive amounts  of  water  or 
exhibiting  aggressive  behavior. 
She  then  established  that  the 
birds'  natural  instincts 
were  telling  them  to 
seek  shelter  from  imag- 
ined predators  by  try- 
ing to  “hide"  under 
the  exterior  walls. 

Assistant  professor 
Inma  Estevez  (above) 
studies  behavioral 
modification  in 
chickens. 


Estevez  has  recently  con- 
ducted experiments  at  the 
Applied  Poultry  Research 
Farm,  a university  research  sta- 
tion in  Upper  Marlboro,  Md., 
where  she  placed  portable  parti- 
tions in  the  central  floor  area  of 
a scale  mock-up  of  a commer- 
cial broiler  house.  “It  worked 
really,  really  well,”  she  says, 
noting  that  there  were  immedi- 
ate signs  of  the  chickens  spread- 
ing themselves  evenly  across 
the  entire  floor  space,  dramati- 
cally reducing  their  level  of 
aggression  and  disturbances. 

Commercial  poultry  grow- 
ers are  now  looking  closely  at 
her  research  using  the  portable 
partitions,  Estevez  says.  “We 
have  seen  productivity  increas- 
es [using  the  walls]  because 
the  birds  do  not  expend  as 
much  nervous  energy,  and  that 
unused  energy  instead  means 
healthier  and  better  quality 
broilers.”  Her  research  has 
found  that  the  less-stressed 
broilers  are  able  to  better 
absorb  proteins,  and  also  may 
reduce  the  nitrogen  content  in 
their  excreta.  This  has  an  envi- 
ronmental impact  when  the 
poultry  litter  is  ultimately 
removed  from  the  broiler 
house  and  used  as  a 
ground  fertilizer  for 
crops.  — TV 
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Renaissance  Researcher 


A passion  for  engaging 
in  interdisciplinary  study 
fuels  biochemist  whose 
work  has  garnered  three 
major  prizes  in  two  years. 


Victor  Munoz,  an  assistant  professor  of  bio- 
chemistry, is  obsessed  with  proteins — but  not 
because  he’s  on  one  of  those  popular  diets  that 
go  heavy  on  the  proteins  and  light  on  the  carbs. 
Munoz’s  interest  in  proteins  is  much  more 
intrinsic:  He  and  his  colleagues  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry  are 
studying  the  fascinating  and  complex  process 
of  protein  folding  and  why  it  sometimes  goes 
wrong.  The  applications  lor  his  research  could 
be  far-reaching,  as  protein  “misfolding”  is 
implicated  in  up  to  25  human  illnesses,  includ- 
ing Alzheimer’s  disease,  certain  types  of  dia- 
betes and  "mad  cow"  disease. 

Proteins  are  the  building  blocks  of  all  life. 
All  are  composed  of  amino  acids,  linked  in  pep- 


Assistant  professor  Victor  Munoz,  one  of  the  nation's 
leading  protein  researchers,  was  drawn  to  Maryland 
because  of  the  university's  commitment  to  interdis- 
ciplinary research. 


tide  bonds.  Several  of  these  bonded  peptides 
together  form  polypeptide  chains,  which  "fold” 
into  complex,  three-dimensional  shapes  such  as 
spirals,  spheres  and  garlands.  The  precise  fold- 
ing of  a protein  is  required  in  order  for  it  to 
acquire  biological  activity  and  function  proper- 
ly. When  misfolding  occurs,  the  resulting 
aggregates  gain  toxicity  as  they  grow. 

Munoz's  research  centers  on  learning  the 
rules  that  control  protein  folding.  “If  we  knew 
the  rules  for  protein  folding,  we  could  predict 
the  structure  of  the  proteins  in  entire  genomes. 
We  could  design  proteins  that  work  better  or 
do  new  things,”  he  says.  "Maybe  we  could  even 
design  a protein  to  dissolve  the  plastics  we’re 
filling  our  landfills  with.”  Farther  off,  he  says, 
are  techniques  that  will  actually  predict  and 
reverse  protein  misfolding  in  order  to  prevent 
disease. 

Munoz  is  one  of  a number  of  researchers 
across  the  country  who  are  studying  the  same 
problem.  What  makes  his  approach  different  is 
that  he  studies  small  portions  of  the  protein  in 
an  attempt  to  understand  the  whole.  This  “hier- 
archical” approach  to  the  study  of  protein  fold- 
ing replicates  what  actually  happens  in  nature. 

But  while  the  idea  itself  is  simple,  in  prac- 
tice scientists  are  hindered  for  a very  basic  rea- 
son: folding  of  these  small  portions  of  protein 
occurs  “even  10  times  faster  than  one-millionth 
of  a second.”  To  keep  pace  with  this  speed, 
Munoz  and  his  team  are  using  laser  tempera- 
ture-jumping techniques  to  record  “snapshots” 
at  every  phase  of  the  folding.  In  fact,  because 
the  equipment  required  did  not  exist  in  their 
lab  at  Maryland  to  do  precisely  what  they  need- 
ed, the  team  custom-built  an  instrument  for  the 
job.  “Protein  folding  is  clearer  now  than  it’s 
ever  been,”  he  says.  Yet  there’s  an  obstacle 
inherent  in  the  technology.  The  laser  technolo- 
gy allows  protein  folding  to  be  recorded  at 
speeds  high  enough  to  actually  keep  up  with 
the  process,  but  the  images  that  emerge  aren’t 
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very  clear.  He  compares  it  to  watching  a movie 
on  fast-forward.  “Let’s  say  there  are  20  frames 
per  second.  Anything  faster  than  that  will  look 
blurred,”  he  says.  Work  is  now  under  way  to 
improve  the  resolution  of  these  images. 

Munoz’s  research  has  garnered  three  major 
prizes  in  the  last  two  years:  a 2002  Searle  Scholar 
award,  a 2001  Packard  Fellowship  and  a 2000 
Camille  and  Henry  Dreyfus  Scholar  Fellowship. 
The  awards  have  allowed  him  to  buy  much- 
needed  equipment  and  hire  additional 
researchers.  The  achievement  is  remarkable  for 
any  scientist,  says  Norma  M.  Allewell,  dean  of 
the  College  of  Life  Sciences.  “Victor  is  on  a very 
fast  track  and  one  of  the  top  scientists  in  his  age 
range,”  she  says.  “He  is  a highly  creative  scien- 
tist and  a superb  experimentalist  with  tremen- 
dous energy.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  anything 
less  than  full  and  accurate  solutions  to  problems.” 

That  energy  and  enthusiasm  are  apparent  as 
Munoz  talks  about  his  research  and  its  applica- 
tions. When  asked  for  a tour  of  his  lab,  he  prac- 
tically leaps  from  his  chair,  relishing  the  oppor- 


After  high  school,  he  worked  and  traveled 
for  three  years,  trying  to  figure  out  where  his 
ambition  and  interests  would  take  him.  “My 
parents  were  worried,”  he  jokes.  But  he  credits 
that  time  as  among  the  most  well  spent  of  his 
life.  When  he  entered  the  Universidad  de 
Alcala,  de  Henares,  he  was  ready  to  devote  him- 
self to  science.  There,  he  earned  a bachelor’s  in 
biology.  At  the  Universidad  Autonoma  de 
Madrid,  he  received  a master’s  degree  in  bio- 
chemistry in  1991,  and  from  the  European 
Molecular  Biology  Laboratory  in  Heidelberg 
(Germany),  he  received  a Ph.D.  in  1995.  That 
lab  is  one  of  the  top  molecular  biology  laborato- 
ries in  Europe,  and  being  there  exposed  him  not 
just  to  top-rate  science,  but  also  to  a melange  of 
languages  and  cultures.  It  was  in  that  setting 
that  he  became  interested  in  biophysics. 

Maybe  it’s  because  of  his  early  disdain  for 
rules  that  he  refuses  to  be  bound  by  the  divid- 
ing lines  that  separate  one  discipline  from 
another.  His  research  encompasses  the  tech- 
niques of  the  molecular  biologist,  the  protein 


“The  problem  I see  is  that  the  study  of  science  is  becoming  so  special- 
ized that  people  are  in  boxes,  and  we  sometimes  have  a difficult  time 
even  talking  to  each  other.  From  my  point  of  view,  the  most  interesting 
problems  are  at  the  boundaries.” 

— Victor  Murio? 


tunity  to  show  off  the  equipment  he  and  his 
colleagues  use.  After  a few  hours  with  him,  it’s 
hard  to  imagine  that  science  was  not  his  first 
love.  Yet  when  he  was  growing  up  in  Madrid, 
Spain,  it  was  art  that  intrigued  him — the 
vibrant  colors,  the  language  of  the  artwork 
itself,  and  what  it  communicated  to  the  viewer. 
He  also  had  a passion  for  language  and  the  writ- 
ten word.  (In  fact,  he  says  that  while  some  sci- 
entists find  the  writing  process  a grind,  he  actu- 
ally enjoys  that  part  of  his  work  because  it  gives 
him  an  opportunity  to  “think  about  everything 
and  what  it  means,  to  be  precise.”)  What  he 
didn't  care  for  were  math  and  physics.  “I  always 
thought  math  and  physics  were  boring — a lot 
of  rules,”  he  says. 


engineer,  the  chemist,  the  physicist  and  the 
computational  analyst.  When  Munoz  came  to 
Maryland  in  2000,  what  thrilled  him  was  the 
knowledge  that  many  of  his  new  colleagues 
shared  the  same  belief  in  the  benefits  of  inter- 
disciplinary research.  “The  problem  I see  is  that 
the  study  of  science  is  becoming  so  specialized 
that  people  are  in  boxes,  and  we  sometimes 
have  a difficult  time  even  talking  to  each  other. 
From  my  point  of  view,  the  most  interesting 
problems  are  at  the  boundaries,”  he  says.  “The 
only  way  to  deal  with  them  is  to  combine  the 
disciplines.  Now,  many  people  are  seeing  the 
value  in  interdisciplinary  research." 

— Joye  Mercer  Barksdale 


principal 

invest1 


Name:  Victor  Munoz 


Philosophy:  To  look  for  the 
overlooked.  To  try  what  hasn't 
been  tried  before,  and  to  think 
in  new  avenues. 


The  book  I'm  reading  now: 

A historical  novel  about  the 
arrival  of  the  first  millennium 
in  the  Islamic  south  of  Spain. 


Greatest  satisfaction: 

Watching  my  son  grow. 


Favorite  scientist:  Jacques 
Monod  [Shared  the  Nobel  Prize 
in  1965  with  two  other  scien- 
tists for  their  discoveries  con- 
cerning genetic  control  of 
enzyme  and  virus  synthesis.] 


If  I weren't  a scientist.  I'd 

be:  A painter. 
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A Byrd  in  Full  Plumage 

Four  years  ago,  the  estate  of  Sterling  Byrd,  a son  of 
Harry  C.  “Curly”  Byrd,  bequeathed  to  University 
Archives  54  boxes  of  materials  that  capture  the  life 


and  times  of  the  man  who  came  to  Mary- 
land in  1905  as  a student  at  the  Maryland 
Agriculture  College  and  rose  to  become 
its  president,  presiding  over  the 
university’s  post- World  War  II 
building  boom  and  enhancing  its 
reputation. 

Along  the  way,  he  served  as 
football  player,  coach,  teacher,  a 
visionary  and  a dreamer  with  polit 
ical  aspirations.  Anne  Turkos, 
university  archivist,  has 
been  the  guiding  force 
in  turning  box  upon 
box  of  items  into  an 
exhibition,  “From 
Vision  to  Reality: 

The  Life  and 
Career  of  Harry 
Clifton  Byrd,” 
which  will  be  on 
view  in  the  Maryland 
Room  Gallery  of  Horn- 
bake  Library  from  Sep- 
tember 6 through  Decern 
ber  20  (except 
Thanksgiving  Day), 
weekdays  from  10  a.m. 
to  5 p.m.,  and  Saturdays 
from  noon  to  5 p.m. 

Fans  attending  games  at 
the  namesake  Byrd  Sta- 
dium are  encouraged  to 
make  a stop  at  the 
exhibition,  says 
Turkos. “Lots  of  alumni 
coming  back  to  campus 
will  remember  Dr. 

Byrd,”  even  though 
he  resigned  in 
1954  as  presi- 


dent to  launch  an  unsuccessful  bid  for 
governor.  Byrd  died  on  Oct.  2,  1970,  at 
age  8 1 . 

Turkos  believes  the  treasure  trove  of 
material  gleaned  from  the  boxes  will 
reveal  the  man  in  full,  from  semi- 
pro  baseball  player  for  the  San 
Francisco  Seals  to  civic- 
minded  citizen  to  perennial 
candidate.  Among  the  more 
colorful  items  in  the  exhibition 
are  the  many  hats  he  wore, 
literally,  as  Supreme 
Governor  of  the  ^ 

Moose,  a Tall  Cedar 
and  a Shriner.  ^ 

His  first  job  at 
Maryland  was  as  football 
coach  and  instructor 
in  English  in 
1913-  Within 
seven  years, 
he  was  instru- 
mental in  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  Maryland 
Agricultural  College  with  the 
Baltimore  schools  to  form  the 
University  of  Maryland  in 
1920.  The  university  owes  to 
him  the  naming  of  the  stu- 
dent newspaper.  The  Dia- 
mondbacks and  the  adop- 
tion of  the  terrapin  as 
the  school  mascot. 

The  sketch  that  appears 
on  Byrd's  plaque  in  the 
state's  Athletic  Hall  of  Fame 
(left);  right,  some  campaign 
trinkets  from  his  unsuccessful 
run  for  governor. 


The  Harry  C.  "Curly"  Byrd  era  at  Maryland 
spanned  49  years  from  his  days  as  a student- 
athlete  to  his  18-year  presidency. 

During  his  18  years  as  president 
(1936—54),  Byrd  presided  over  the 
building  of  Memorial  Chapel,  Cole 
Field  House  and  the  Student  Union. 
He  introduced  the  American  Studies 
Program  and  gained  increasing 
financial  support  from  both  state 
and  federal  governments.  “He 
would  get  people  out  of  bed  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  if  he  had  an 
idea,”  says  Turkos.  In  spite  of  his 
charismatic  presence  (which 
^ could  be  likened  to  Bill 
Clinton,  says  Turkos),  it 
did  not  translate  into  success 
for  him  politically. 

Following  his  unsuccessful  bid 
for  governor  against  Theodore 
McKeldin,  he  lost  his  bid  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  in 
1964  and  again  in  1966. 

The  exhibition’s  photographs,  books, 
campaign  materials,  keys  to  the  city,  the 
sterling  silver  George  V desk  caddy  and 
more  reveal  facets  of  the  man’s  life  that  is  so 
closely  interwoven  with  the 
life  of  the  university.  — DB 
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COMMUNITY  SPIRIT  SOARS 
THROUGH  DANCE,  MUSIC 

The  Clarice  Smith  Performing 
Arts  Center  was  filled  with 
shouts  of  joy  and  praise  (and  its 
lawn  with  dancers  and  dogs), 
this  summer  as  the  Hallelujah 
Project! USA  came  home  for  a 
grand  finale  after  a three-year, 
15-city  coast-to-coast  tour. 

The  Hallelujah  Project  was 
conceived  by  Takoma  Park- 
based  Liz  Lerman  Dance 
Exchange  as  a series  of  com- 
munity-based dances,  devel- 
oped in  three-  to  four-week 
workshops,  that  tapped  into 
the  life  of  each  place  and  fea- 
tured community  members  as 
integral  dancers  in  the  work. 

The  performances  featured 
Mexican  Folklorico  dancers 
and  a Native  American  spiri- 


The Liz  Lerman  Dance  Exchange 
returns  to  Maryland  after  a three- 
year  national  tour  of  the  Halletuja 
Project. 

tual  leader  from  Tucson;  Bud- 
dhist dancers  and  religious 
leaders  from  Los  Angeles; 
renowned  gospel  composer 
Rudy  Hawkins,  hip-hop 
dancers  and  senior  showgirls 
from  Detroit;  break-dancers 


and  professional  dancers  from 
North  Carolina;  teenage 
Asian-American  Hmong 
dancers  from  Minneapolis;  the 
Chrysalis  Dance  Company, 
University  Ensemble  Cast,  and 
SISTERS  Network  from  Hous- 
ton; dogs  from  Virginia,  and 
many  other  professional  and 
emerging  performers  from 
across  the  nation  in  surprising 
ensembles. 

Lerman  describes  the  Hal- 
lelujah Project  as  “an  incredible 
journey  for  the  Dance 
Exchange.  Working  in  15 
communities  with  over  100 
partners  of  all  kinds — from  a 
monastery  to  a diner  and  a 
huge  range  of  arts  groups — we 
discovered  the  extraordinary 
essence  of  art  in  ordinary 
things.  I'm  thrilled  we  were 
able  to  bring  it  home  for  these 
performances 
at  the  Smith 
Center.” 

Also  fea- 
tured was 
the  regional 
premiere  of 
“Uneasy 
Dances,”  a 
new  work 
created  and 
choreo- 
graphed by 
Lerman  and  the  Dance 
Exchange  that  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  Tampa  Bay  Per- 
forming Arts  Center  for  its 
2002  American  Composers 
Festival.  The  work  was 
described  by  The  New  York 
Times  as,  “A  darkly  glinting 
feast.” 

The  final  events  began  in 
July  with  a weeklong  Teen 
Summer  Institute,  an  immer- 


sion experience  into  the  profes- 
sional disciplines  of  dance,  led 
by  company  members  of  the 
Dance  Exchange.  Participants 
included  Dance  Exchanges’ 
own  Teen  Exchange  members, 
area  teen  dancers,  and  teens 
who  participated  in  Hallelujah 
projects  across  the  country. 

An  outdoor  "Dog  Dance” 
on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the 
Clarice  Smith  Performing  Arts 
Center  brought  people  and 
their  dogs  together  with 
dancers  and  flying  Frisbees® 
for  what  was  billed  a "group 
master-and-pet  terpsichorean 
experience."  At  the  “Art  and 
Faith  Convening,”  religious 


leaders  and  lay  people  dis- 
cussed ties  between  creativity 
and  spirituality.  The  discus- 
sion groups  wrapped  up  with 
a journalists’  and  critics’ 
forum. 

Susie  Farr,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Clarice  Smith  Per- 
forming Arts  Center  says, 
“Community  involvement  is 
very  much  a part  of  Liz’s  work 
and  speaks  directly  to  the  mis- 
sion of  the  center,  which  is 
about  creating  opportunities 
for  performance,  learning  and 
community.  “ 

To  which  local  audiences  can 
only  say,  “Hallelujah!”  — CC 


For  Aspiring  Musicians,  Summer 
Study  at  Maryland 

hm  or  106  young  musicians  who  turned  up  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  last  June,  the  dream  was  not  to  become  an 
"American  Idol,"  as  on  the  Fox  television 
network,  but  to  become  great  play- 
ers of  Mendelssohn,  Debussy, 

Bartok  and  Bruckner. 

The  National  Orchestral 
Institute,  an  intensive  sum- 
mer program  for  musicians 
age  18  to  28,  capped  its  15th 
year  with  a June  22  perform- 
ance conducted  by  the  inter- 
nationally renowned  Stanislaw 
Skrowaczewski. 

The  School  of  Music-sponsored 
program  offers  young  musicians,  who 
come  from  throughout  the  United  States  and  abroad,  the  chance 
to  work  with  some  of  the  nation's  top  orchestral  performers  and 
scholars,  including  conductors  Michael  Stern  and  Gerard 
Schwarz.  "We  select  the  very  best  students  from  among  the 
finest  music  schools  and  conservatories  in  the  country,"  says 
James  Ross,  director  of  orchestral  activities  for  the  School  of 
Music.  "There  is  so  much  talent  out  there,  it's  incredibly  exciting." 

NOI's  mission  is  to  provide  a bridge  between  collegiate  musi- 
cal training  and  professional  musicianship.  — DC 
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creative  & performing  arts  calendar 


Sept.  12-Oct.  5 

20TH-CENTURY  JAPANESE  PRINTS 

from  The  Art  Gallery's 
Permanent  Collection 

Oct.  24-Nov.  23 

Department  of  Art  Faculty 
Exhibition  2002 


HORNBAKE  LIBRARY 
EXHIBITION  GALLERY 

June  3-Aug.  23 

Testudo  and  Friends 
The  original  Testudo  will  be  joined  in 
the  Maryland  Room  exhibit  gallery  by 
turtles  and  terrapins  loaned. 

Sept.  6 -Dec.  20 

Curly  Byrd  Exhibition 
See  article,  pg.  46 


CLARICE  SMITH  PERFORM- 
ING ARTS  CENTER  EVENTS 

Thursday  & Friday,  Sept.  12  & 13 

Doug  Varone  and  Dancers 
A modern  dance  company  character- 
ized by  extraordinary  physical  daring 
and  vivid  musicality. 

Kay  Theatre,  8 p.m. 

$30 

Friday  & Saturday  , Sept.  20  & 21 

"Monkey  King” 

Chu  Shan  Chinese  Opera  Insti- 
tute 

This  tale  of  how  the  monkey  king 
brought  Buddhism  to  China  is  told 
through  dazzling  costumes,  spellbind- 
ing storytelling  and  awe-inspiring 
acrobatics. 

Kay  Theatre,  8 p.m. 

$30 


Japanese  woodblock  print 
from  Art  Gallery  exhibition. 
Akira  Kurosaki,  Les  Tenebres 
Vermeil  I es  #3,  1970 


Sunday,  Sept.  22 

Susana  Baca 

This  Afro-Peruvian  singer  evokes  blues 
with  south-of-the-border  grooves. 

Kay  Theatre,  7:30  p.m. 

$25 

Friday  & Saturday,  Sept.  27  & 28 

Maryland  Dance  Ensemble 
Showcase 

Department  of  Dance  repertory  com- 
pany features  works  by  professional 
guest  artists  Doug  Varone,  David 
Parker  and  Aviva  Geismar. 

Kay  Theatre,  8 p.m. 

$12 

Sunday,  Oct.  6 

“I,  too,  sing,  America” 

Stephen  Salters,  baritone 
Music  inspired  by  Langston  Flughes, 
in  honor  of  the  100th  anniversary  of 
Hughes's  birth,  includes  area  premiere 
of  Suite  Death , a symphonic  work  for 
choir  and  orchestra  based  on  poems  by 
Hughes  and  composed  by  Ysaye  Barn- 
well of  Sweet  Honey  in  the  Rock.  Fea- 
turing 140  voices  from  the  Lesbian  & 
Gay  Chorus  of  Washington,  D.C.,  Inner 
Light  United  Fellowship,  Washington 
Men’s  Camerata  and  Washington 
Women's  Chorus. 

Dekelboum  Concert  Hall 
Pre-performance  presentation,  1:30  p.m. 
Performance,  3 p.m. 

$30 

0 Ricky  Skaggs  & 

Kentucky  Thunder 
Four-time  Grammy 
Award-winner  Skaggs 
and  his  band  share  his 
love  of  bluegrass. 
Dekelboum  Concert  Hall 
Pre-performance  discussion,  7 p.m. 
Performance,  8 p.m. 

$40,  $30,  $20 

Friday  8<  Saturday,  Oct.  11  & 12 

David  Dorfman  & Dan  Froot 
Live  Sax  Acts 

A witty  performance  that  turns  mascu- 
line stereotypes  upside  down. 

Dance  Theatre,  8 p.m. 

$25 


Friday,  Oct.  18-Sunday,  Oct.  20 

Teatro  Hugo  & Ines  Present 
Short  Stories 

Hugo  and  Ines  create  a riot  with  char- 
acters composed  of  knees,  feet,  hands 
and  elbows  that  mirror  moments  in 
daily  life. 

Kogod  Theatre,  Friday  & Saturday,  8 
p.m.;  Sunday,  3 p.m. 

$15 

Friday,  Oct.  18-Saturday,  Oct.  26 

You  Can't  Take  It  With  You 
University  of  Maryland  Dept, 
of  Theatre 

In  this  classic  American  comedy  by 
George  S.  Kaufman  and  Moss  Hart, 
"Grandpa”  reigns  over  a delightful 
madhouse  filled  with  children,  grand- 
children and  spouses.  All  are  artists, 
writers  and  inventors  without  a lick  of 
talent  except  for  having  a good  time. 
Kay  Theatre,  call  for  times 
$20 

Friday,  Oct.  25 

Artemis  String  Quartet 
Whoever  says  classical  music  is  dead 
hasn't  heard  Artemis  String  Quartet, 
which  represents  a new  generation  of 
European  musical  artists.  Performance 
will  include  Schubert’s  "Quartettsatz 
in  c minor,  D.  703  Andante’  (frag- 
ment),” Nono’s  "Fragmente  - Stille,  an 
Diotima,”  and  Beethoven’s  “Quartet  in 
c-sharp  minor.  Op.  131.” 

Gildenhorn  Recital  Hall 
Pre-performance  discussion,  7 p.m. 
Performance,  8 p.m. 

$25 

Saturday,  Oct.  26 

Left  Bank  Quartet 
A presentation  of  the  School  of  Music 
(for  more  information  see  story,  pg.  49) 
Gildenhorn  Recital  Hall,  8 p.m. 

$20 

Saturday,  Nov.  2 

The  Crossing  with  Tim  O’Brien  & 
Footworks  Percussive  Dance 
Ensemble 

A two-act  stage  show  of  The  Crossing, 
the  poignant  and  bittersweet  story  of 
Scots-Irish  immigration  to  Appalachia 
and  an  intimate  portrait  of  O’Brien’s 
own  journey  back  to  Ireland. 

Kay  Theatre 

Pre-performance  discussion,  7 p.m. 
Performance,  8 p.m. 

$25 
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Turtle  table 
loaned  to  the 
Testudo  exhibit 
by  Bonnie  Jo 
Dopp,  curator  of 
special  collections 
in  performing  arts. 


Sunday,  IMov.  3 

Yellowjackets 

Jazz  with  a sting.  The  Yellowjackets 
buzz  between  jazz,  R&B,  soul  and  even 
bluegrass  and  orchestral  renditions. 
Eleven-time  Grammy  nominees. 

Kay  Theatre 

Pre-performance  discussion,  6:30  p.m. 
Performance,  7:30  p.m. 

$30 

Wednesday  & Thursday,  Nov.  6 & 7 

Marc  Maron  & Roy  Zimmerman 
Edgy  comic  Maron  and  unabashedly 
left-of-center  Zimmerman  skewer  lib- 
erals and  conservatives  alike  with 
rapid-fire  wordplay  and  zingers  that 
hit  the  target. 

Kay  Theatre,  8 p.m. 


Friday,  Nov.  8 

Boston  Camerata 
Camerata  Mediterranea 
L'Orchestre  Abdelkrim  Rais 
of  Fes  in  Cantigas  de  Santa  Maria 
Boston  Camerata  recreates  the  unique 
musical  poetic  and  spiritual  climate  of 
Iberia  in  the  13th  century,  weaving 
Jewish,  Islamic  and  Christian  influences. 
Dekelboum  Concert  Hall 
Pre-performance  discussion,  7 p.m. 
Performance,  8 p.m. 

$30 

Friday-Saturday,  Nov.  8-Nov.  23 

The  Laramie  Project 
by  Moises  Kaufman  and  the  mem- 
bers of  Tectonic  Theatre  Project 
Directed  by  Adele  Cabot 
Created  from  interviews  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Laramie,  Wyo.,  after  the  murder 
ot  Matthew  Shepard,  this  piece  exam- 
ines violent  and  nonviolent  reactions 
to  those  who  have  traditionally  been 
labeled  as  ''different.” 

Kogod  Theatre,  call  for  times 


Saturday,  Nov.  9 

Kai.ichstein-Laredo-Robinson 

Trio 

Celebrating  their  25th  anniversary,  the 
piano  trio  called  "one  of  the  best- 
blended,  most  sensitive  and  intelligent 
piano  trios  in  the  world  today”  by  The 
Neiv  York  Times,  offers  the  world  pre- 
miere of  "Trio”  by  David  Del  Tredici, 
commissioned  by  the  Clarice  Smith 
Performing  Arts  Center. 

Dekelboum  Concert  Hall,  8 p.m. 

$40,  $30,  $20 

Sunday,  Nov.  10 

Bobby  Sanabria  & 
Ascension 

Nominated  for  a Grammy 
in  2000  for  best  Latin  jazz 
recording  of  the  year, 
Bobby  Sanabria  performs 
with  his  sizzling  nonet, 
blending  Bronx-bred  atti- 
tude with  jazz  wizardry. 
Kay  Theatre 
Performance,  7:30  p.m. 
Post-performance  Q&A 
$25 


$25 


$15 


Friday  & Saturday,  Nov.  15  & 16, 
Tuesday  & Wednesday,  Nov.  19  8t  20 

Maryland  Dance  Ensemble 
Featuring  new  works  by  Keely 
Garfield  and  faculty  choreographers. 
Dance  Theatre,  8 p.m. 

$12 

Friday,  Nov.  22 

Tokyo  String  Quartet  with 
Alicia  de  Larrocha 
Larrocha  performs  an  arrangement  of 
Mozart's  Piano  Concerto,  A Major  k.  414 
with  the  polished  and  technically 
impeccable  quartet.  Schubert’s  Quartet 
in  E-flat,  D.  87  and  Beethoven's  String 
Quartet  in  F Major,  op.  59.  no.  1 from 
"My  Life”  complete  the  evening. 
Dekelboum  Concert  Hall,  8 p.m. 

$40,  $30,  $20 

"An  Evening  of  Duets  and  Solos” 
Linda  Mabbs,  soprano;  Delores 
Ziegler,  mezzo-soprano;  John 
Greer,  piano 

Two  world-class  vocalists  grace  the 
stage  in  an  evening  of  chamber  works. 
Gildenhorn  Recital  Hall,  8 p.m. 

$20 


University  Quartet  Blends  Classical,  Contemporary  Styles 


■S  or  those  who  think  they  know  chamber  music,  a trip  to  the  Left  Bank  is  in  order.  But  no  need  to  book  a flight  to  Paris.  The  Left 
Ul  Bank  resides  at  the  University  of  Maryland — the  Left  Bank  Quartet,  that  is. 

Composed  of  School  of  Music  professors  David  Salness,  Evelyn  Elsing  and  Katherine  Murdock,  along  with  Sally  McLain,  a promi- 
nent Washington,  D.C. -based  violinist,  the  group  is  noted  for  its  professional  musicianship  and  depth  of  programming.  Salness 
describes  the  quartet's  style  as  "a  balance  between  music  that  challenges  audiences  and  music  the  listener  can  enjoy  effortlessly." 

The  group's  Oct.  26  performance,  "Personal  Obsessions,"  at  the  Clarice  Smith  Performing  Arts  Center  also  includes  violist 
James  Stern.  The  play  list  features  Leos  Janacek's  sizzling  and  psychologically 

complex  Kreutzer  Sonata,  based  on  the  novel  by  Leo  Tolstoy;  George  The  Left  Bank  ^uartet  performs  Oct.  26  at 

Crumb's  electrifying  Black  Angels;  and  Johannes  Brahms'  joyously  sublime  the  Clarice  Smith  Performing  Arts  Center. 

Quintet  in  G Major. 

"In  Black  Angels  we  play  many  different  instruments.  Oh,  and  we 
shout,"  says  Salness.  The  musicians  also  chant,  whistle,  whisper, 
and  play  gongs,  maracas  and  crystal  glasses  filled  with 
water.  "The  glasses  make  a truly  ethereal  sound,"  Salness 
says.  But  getting  them  in  tune  is  a process  unique  to  the 
medium.  "Evelyn  Elsing  has  perfect  pitch.  She  goes  from 
glass  to  glass  with  a turkey  baster,  putting  in  a little  water 
here,  taking  out  a little  water  there,  until  they're  tuned.  The 
audience  seems  to  like  that  very  much." 

Tickets  are  $16  and  $20.  For  more  information,  call 
301-405-ARTS  (2787).  — CC 


Weller  Reflects  on  Her  Long  Career 


The  facts  and  figures  of  Chris  Weller’s  coaching  career  speak 
volumes,  hut  they  don’t  really  tell  the  whole  story  of  the 
woman  who  put  Maryland  women’s  sports  on  the  map. 


Weller  retired  last  March  after  27 
years  as  head  coach  of  the  women’s  bas- 
ketball program,  and  her  record  of  499 
wins  against  286  losses  ranks  her  in  the 
Top  25  nationally  for  all-time  coaching 
wins.  She  guided  her  alma  mater  to 
national  championship  tournaments  17 
times,  averaged  nearly  19  wins  per  year 
and  led  the  Terps  to  three  Final  Four 
appearances  and  a record  eight  Atlantic 
Coast  Conference  championships. 

Still,  for  Weller,  coaching  has  never 
been  just  about  winning  championships. 
"It's  not  the  physical  skills,  but  the  social 
skills  that  student-athletes  learn  that  are 
so  critical,”  she  says  during  a recent  visit 
to  Cole  Field  House.  "Yes,  you  should 
learn  how  to  shoot  the  ball  and  run  faster, 
but  you  also  have  to  grow  and  learn  how 
to  be  a team  player.  . . . That’s  always  been 
my  goal  from  day  one,  that  we  graduate 


students  from  Maryland  as  competent, 
confident  individuals  who  can  be  success- 
ful in  anything  they  want  to  do.” 

Weller’s  own  success  as  a student  and 
college-level  player,  as  well  as  her  winning 
career  as  a coach,  are  the  result  of  hard 
work  and  dedication — dedication  that  she 
says  was  instilled  in  her  by  her  parents, 
whom  she  credits  with  teaching  her  "to 
do  your  very  best  at  whatever  you  do.” 
Weller  first  arrived  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  in  1962  as  a freshman  and  was 
immediately  named  a starter  on  the 
women’s  basketball  team.  This  was  a bit 
odd,  considering  that  she  had  never 
played  organized  basketball  in  high 
school.  “I  used  to  play  in  blacktop  pick- 
up games  against  the  boys  while  growing 
up,”  Weller  says.  “There  weren’t  very 
many  official  [basketball]  programs  for 
young  women  at  the  time,  so  the  blacktop 


games  provided  me  with  the  skills  I need- 
ed to  compete.” 

She  went  on  to  become  a four-year  var- 
sity letterwinner  at  Maryland  and  also 
participated  on  the  swimming  and 
lacrosse  squads.  After  her  graduation  in 
1966,  Weller  found  a job  coaching 
women's  high  school  sports  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  where  it  became  her  mis- 
sion to  push  for  greater  opportunities  for 
young  women  to  participate  in  athletics. 

This  same  commitment  would  accom- 
pany Weller  as  she  returned  to  Maryland 
in  1968  to  pursue  a graduate  degree  in 
kinesiology.  While  attending  school, 
Weller  was  asked  to  become  an  assistant 
coach  with  the  Terrapin  women’s  basket- 
ball team,  staying  on  to  coach  the  junior 
varsity  squad  until  1975  when  she  was 
offered  the  head  coaching  job.  "My  father 
was  upset,”  Weller  recalls,  “because  he 
thought  I had  committed  financial  sui- 
cide, but  he  still  supported  me  even 
though  this  wasn't  a recognized  career 
path  for  women." 

The  landmark  Title  IX  federal  legisla- 
tion that  passed  in  1972  meant  that 
women’s  sports  were  supposed  to  rise 
financially  to  the  level  of  men's  athletics. 
But  the  reality  of  the  situation  was  that 
gender  equity  in  athletics  was  a long,  slou 
process.  “I  didn’t  go  in  [as  head  coach] 
and  ask  for  things  that  were  outrageous, 
but  I did  ask  for  things,”  Weller  recalls.  "I 
wanted  the  things  that  counted,  like  good 
shoes,  good  equipment,  a place  to  call 
home,  our  own  locker  room.  . . . We  didn’t 
even  have  warm-ups.” 

Weller  also  wanted  the  women’s  team 
to  play  in  Cole  Field  House,  home  to  the 
men’s  basketball  program  since  the  build- 
ing opened  in  1955.  The  Lady  Terps  had 
been  relegated  to  playing  at  Preinkert 
Field  House,  where  Weller  says  there  "was 
literally  standing  room  only  for  about  25 
people  to  watch  the  games.”  After  some 
informal  negotiations  with  men’s  basket- 
ball coach  Charles  "Lefty”  Driesell,  the 
women’s  team  moved  into  Cole  for  the 
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- 1975  season. 

“We  didn't 
■ even  have 
our  own 
locker  room, 
we  had  to  use 
the  visitor’s 
locker  room,” 

Weller  says.  “But  I 
knew  if  we  just  got  our 
foot  in  the  door,  that  they  weren't  going 
| to  be  able  to  get  us  out  of  there.” 

Success  came  quickly  for  Weller.  The 
Terps  produced  a 20-win  season  in  her 
first  year  as  coach,  and  the  following  year 
she  led  Maryland  to  a final  season  ranking 
of  13th,  the  first  of  eight  consecutive  sea- 
sons that  Maryland  finished  in  the  Top  20 
rankings.  “I  have  probably  never  had  a 
team  that  I was  closer  to  than  that  first 
team,  because  we  went  through  a lot  of 
the  changes  together,  and  we  learned 
together,”  Weller  says.  One  thing  that  her 
players  quickly  discovered  was  that 
Weller  had  very  high  standards,  and  that 
she  made  no  apologies  concerning  her  rep- 
utation as  a tough  coach.  “It’s  okay  to  be 
tough,"  Weller  says,  “as  long  as  they 
know  that  you  care.” 

Weller  says  she  was  harder  on  her  play- 
ers academically  than  athletically.  "Not 
running  a mile  in  the  required  time  could 
be  part  mental,  or  part  physical,  and  I 
could  help  by  getting  the  player  into 
shape  or  by  motivating  them,”  she  says. 
“But  not  going  to  class?  That’s  a con- 
scious decision,  and  I wouldn’t  tolerate 
it."  Since  1975,  all  but  two  women  bas- 
| ketball  players  who  finished  their  eligibil- 
1 ity  at  Maryland  have  earned  a diploma, 
j and  Weller  says  she  is  “still  on  the  phone 
with  those  two,  trying  to  get  them  to 
come  back  and  finish  their  degrees.” 

Along  with  the  success  of  Weller’s 
teams  in  the  1970s  and  1980s  came 
obstacles,  including  an  almost  total 
I rebuilding  of  the  program  after  the  death 
of  men’s  basketball  star  Len  Bias  in  1986. 
"People  didn’t  think  that  [Bias’s  death] 


Chris  Weller  spent  her  entire  27- 
year  collegiate  coaching  career  at 
her  alma  mater,  winning  a record 
eight  Atlantic  Coast  Conference 
championships  along  the  way. 

affected  women’s  basketball,"  Weller 
says.  “But  it  affected  us  deeply.”  Two 
first  team  All-Americans  transferred  from 
the  women’s  program  because  of  the  inci- 
dent, Weller  says,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
recruit  new  players  because  “parents  were 
wondering  whether  to  send  their  daugh- 
ters to  Maryland.” 

Almost  everyone  was  leaving  the  pro- 
gram, Weller  recalls,  “But  I stayed  because 
1 am  an  alum,  I never  even  thought  about 
leaving."  A core  group  of  players  that 
included  Vicki  Bullett,  Deanna  Tate  and 
Christy  Winters  also  stayed.  “I  think  they 
cared  about  each  other,  I think  they  cared 
about  me,  and  they  wanted  to  prove  that 
we  were  survivors,”  Weller  says.  Within 
three  years,  the  Maryland  women’s 
team — led  by  Bullett,  Tate  and  Win- 
ters— went  from  being  unranked  to  com- 
peting in  the  NCAA  Women’s  Final  Four. 

Another  milestone  occured  on  Feb.  1 1, 
1992.  The  Terrapins  made  ACC  history 
by  drawing  the  largest  crowd  ever  to  a 
women’s  game  when  more  than  14,500 
fans  showed  up  at  Cole  Field  House  to 
watch  No.  1 Maryland  take  on  No.  2 
Virginia.  Weller  remembers  coming  out 
from  the  locker  room  tunnel  and  trying 
her  best  not  to  get  caught  up  in  the 
euphoria.  “I  marched  right  over  to  my 
seat  and  didn't  look  up,”  she  says.  "But 
then  I couldn’t  help  myself  and  took  a 
peak  at  the  crowd — it  was  awesome.” 

With  a packed  Cole  Field  House  cheer- 
ing them  on,  the  Terps  played  Virginia 
tough,  but  ultimately  suffered  a heart- 
breaking one-point  loss  by  missing  the 
final  shot  as  time  ran  out. 

Weller  coached  her  final  game  for 
Maryland  on  Feb.  23,  2002,  which  was 
also  the  final  game  for  NCAA  women’s 


basketball  at  Cole  Field  House.  Reflecting 
back  on  her  career  four  months  into 
retirement,  Weller  says  she  has  no  regrets. 
“I  asked  [my  players]  to  do  their  very 
best,”  Weller  says  as  she  takes  a long  look 
around  the  now-empty  historic  sports 
arena.  “I  wanted  them  to  have  courage  to 
stand  up  for  things  they  believed  in,  and  I 
wanted  them  to  have  confidence  to  take 
on  challenges  and  to  have  them  under- 
stand that  is  was  neither  feminine  nor 
masculine  to  work  hard  at  something  and 
do  well  with  it.”  — Tom  Ventsias 


Oldfield  to  Lead 
Women’s  Basketball 

■■■  renda  Oldfield, 

BSfl  who  was 
named  Associated 
Press  Division  I 
National  Coach  of 
the  Year  last  season, 
is  the  new  head  women's  basketball 
coach  at  the  University  of  Maryland.  In 
three  seasons  as  a Division  I head 
coach — last  season  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and  two  years  at  Ball 
State — Oldfield  has  compiled  an 
impressive  57-30  (.655)  record.  She 
earned  conference  Coach  of  the  Year 
recognition  in  both  leagues  in  which 
she  has  worked  as  a head  coach, 
pulling  down  Big  Ten  Coach  of  the  Year 
honors  in  2002  and  Mid-American 
Coach  of  the  Year  accolades  in  2000. 

At  Minnesota  last  season,  she  was 
at  the  controls  for  one  of  the  biggest 
one-season  turnarounds  in  NCAA  his- 
tory, leading  the  Golden  Gophers  to  a 
22-8  record  one  year  after  the  program 
posted  an  8-20  ledger.  Oldfield  earned 
a bachelor's  degree  in  communications 
from  Arizona  in  1993  and  a master's  in 
athletic  administration  from  Kent  State 
in  1995. 
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Coaches  Top  2002  “M  Club”  Inductees 

On  the  face  of  things,  Charles  “Lefty”  Driesell  and  Dick  Edell 
didn’t  have  much  in  common  as  Maryland  athletics  coaches. 
They  shared  only  two  years  together  as  head  coaches  in 


the  Chicago  Cubs  for  a five-season 
major  league  career.  Hiser  ranks  eighth 
among  all  Maryland  players  for  his 
.551  slugging  percentage  and  was 
named  most  valuable  player  of  the 
1970  ACC  championship  team. 


College  Park,  and  even  then  they  worked 
in  distinctly  different  worlds. 

While  Driesell  coached  the  men’s  bas- 
ketball program  to  eight  NCAA  tourna- 
ments from  1970  to  1986  and  engineered 
some  of  Maryland’s  greatest  games  at  Cole 
Field  House,  Edell  coached  on  a much 
smaller,  but  no  less  distinguished,  stage  as 
head  of  the  men’s  lacrosse  program  from 
1984  until  last  year. 

What  the  two  did  share,  however,  were 
winning  ways.  In  their  combined  35  sea- 
sons at  Maryland,  Driesell  and  Edell  com- 
piled a combined  win-loss  record  of  516- 
235,  for  a remarkable  68.7  winning 
percentage.  In  recognition  of  their  suc- 
cesses both  on  and  off  the  field, 
Driesell  and 


Edell  were  both  inducted  last  spring  into 
the  University  of  Maryland  Athletics  Hall 
of  Fame. 

“It  was  really  a thrill 
for  me.  I spent  almost  two 
decades  there  and  had  a lot 
of  special  moments,”  says 
Edell.  “I  suppose  this  one 
will  be  the  last  for  me,”  he 
added,  referring  to  last 
May's  induction  ceremony. 

Citing  health  concerns, 

Edell  retired  in  2001  after 
taking  his  teams  to  13 
NCAA  tournaments  and 
winning  three  ACC  titles. 

Driesell,  now  coach  at 
Georgia  State,  never  had  a 
losing  season  at  Maryland, 
and  he  coached  some  of  the  school’s  great- 
est players,  including  Len  Elmore  and 
Tom  McMillen,  Buck  Williams  and  Len 
Bias.  In  an  interview  before  the  induction, 
Driesell  told  David  Elfin  of  The  Washing- 
ton Times : “This  really  a tribute  to  all  my 
players  and  all  the  people  who  were  part 
of  our  program.  It’s  an  honor,  and  it  will 
be  nice  to  go  back  to  Maryland.  I haven’t 
been  there  for  a couple  of  years.  If  I have  a 
chance,  I'll  go  to  Cole  and  take  a look 
around.” 

Others  who  received  induction  into  the 
Hall  of  Fame  for  2002  include: 

• Gene  Hiser  '71,  who  was  named  a first- 
team  All-American  outfielder  in  1970 
as  a Terps  baseball  player  before  joining 

Maryland  coaches  Charles  "Lefty"  Driesell 
(far  left,  with  player  Len  Elmore)  and  Dick 
Edell  (above)  take  their  place  in  the  Maryland 
Athletics  Hall  of  Fame. 


• Albert  King  '81,  Maryland’s  No.  3 all- 
time  scorer  in  basketball  with  2,058 
points  and  No.  5 in  career  average 
points-per-game  at  17.5.  King  was  an 

All-American  selection  in 
1980  and  1981,  and  was 
ACC  Player  of  the  Year  in 
1980.  He  played  nine  sea- 
sons professionally  with 
the  New  Jersey  Nets  and 
ranks  as  the  sixth-leading 
scorer  in  franchise  history. 

• Ed  Modzelewski  '51 , a 

member  of  the  Terps’  first 
national  championship 
football  team  and  most 
valuable  player  in  the 
1952  Sugar  Bowl  (a  28-13 
win  over  No.  1 Tennessee). 
Modzelewski  had  22  career  touch- 
downs and  was  a first-round  selection 
in  the  1952  NFL  draft  by  the  Pitts- 
burgh Steelers.  He  was  a second-team 
All-American  at  fullback  in  1951  and 
an  honorable  mention  All-American  in 
1950. 

• Jasmina  Perazic  '83,  a Kodak  All- 
American  basketball  player  for  the 
Terps  her  senior  season  and  co-MVP  of 
the  1983  ACC  Tournament.  Perazic 
ranks  No.  8 at  Maryland  in  scoring 
with  1 ,396  points,  and  played  on 
teams  that  made  it  to  the  Final  Four, 
the  Elite  Eight  and  the  Sweet  Sixteen 
of  women’s  basketball.  She  played  pro- 
fessionally for  two  years  with  the  New 
York  Liberty.  — DC 


WANTED:  12TH  TERP 

Athletics  officials  are  busy 
recruiting  for  the  football 
team’s  “12th  Terp”  in  a cam- 
paign aimed  at  bringing  sell- 
out crowds  to  seven  home 
games  at  Byrd  Stadium  this 
fall. 

Tickets  for  the  2002  home 
season,  which  begins  Sept.  7 
against  Akron  and  includes 

four  ACC  games, 
are  now  avail- 
| able  from  the 
university’s 
athletics 
ticket 
office. 

Adult  ticket 
packages  range 
from  $ 1 82  for 
the  whole  season 
to  $308  for  a 
“Family  4-Pak," 
which  includes  four 
season  tickets  in  sections 
308-312.  Individual  tickets 
range  from  $16  for  children  to 
between  $26  and  $32  for 
adults,  depending  upon 
whether  the  game  is  against  a 
conference  or  nonconference 
opponent. 

Maryland  begins  its  foot- 
ball season  on  the  road  with  a 
sellout,  when  it  takes  on 
Notre  Dame  in  the  2002 
Kick-off  Classic  on  Aug.  31  at 
the  Meadowlands  in  East 
Rutherford,  N.J. 

Season  ticket  buyers  also 
receive  proiority  consideration 
for  tickets  to  any  post-season 
bowl  game.  For  more  informa- 
tion about  purchasing  football 
tickets,  contact  the  athletics 
ticket  office  at  301-314-7070. 
—DC 


World  Cup  Withdrawal?  Terps  Soccer  Offers  Fix 

j t happens  every  four  years.  Millions  of  Americans  get  swept  up  in  the 
A world's  most  popular  sport,  soccer,  as  the  World  Cup  takes  center 
stage  for  six  weeks  of  the  summer.  For  those  whose  appetite  for 
soccer  wasn't  satisfied  at  the  end  of  the  international  tourna- 
ment, there's  good  news.  The  Terrapins  expect  to  field  two 
strong  teams  this  fall. 

The  men's  team  will  play  nine  NCAA  tournament  teams 
from  2001,  including  past  champions  Connecticut  and  North 
Carolina.  The  women's  team  will  play  12  teams  that  competed 
in  last  year's  NCAA  Women's  College  Cup. 

"The  only  way  to  be  the  best  is  to  play  the  best,"  says  Shan- 
non Higgins-Cirovski,  head  coach  of  the  women's  team,  which  fin- 
ished with  a 10-7-2  record  last  year  and  made  its  sixth  appearance  in 
seven  years  in  the  Women's  College  Cup. 

The  men's  team  has  added  depth  to  its  roster  and  its  coaching  ranks  with  the 
addition  of  the  U.S.  Under-17  National  Team  striker  Erwin  Diaz,  who  joins  the  team  as  a fresh 
man  this  fall,  and  two  new  assistant  coaches,  Brian  Pensky  and  former  Major  League  Soccer 
standout  Jeff  Causey.  — DC 


2002  Men’s  Soccer  Schedule 


2002  Women’s  Soccer  Schedule 


AUGUST 


AUGUST 


23 

Ohio  State 

30 

Fordham  at  Storrs,  Conn. 

30 

Rhode  Island  at  Charlottesville,  Va. 

SEPTEMBER 

SEPTEMBER 

1 

Connecticut  at  Storrs,  Conn. 

1 

Kentucky  at  Charlottesville,  Va. 

6 

Rutgers 

6 

Penn  State 

8 

Virginia  Commonwealth 

8 

Virginia  Commonwealth 

13 

Loyola 

11 

Loyola 

15 

Notre  Dame 

15 

*N.  Carolina  State 

20 

‘Wake  Forest 

18 

William  & Mary 

22 

George  Washington 

22 

‘Duke 

27 

‘Duke 

25 

Manhattan 

29 

William  & Mary 

28 

‘Wake  Forest 

OCTOBER 

OCTOBER 

4 

*N.  Carolina  State 

5 

‘North  Carolina 

8 

Penn  State 

9 

Georgetown 

11 

‘Virginia 

12 

Connecticut 

16 

George  Mason 

19 

George  Mason 

20 

‘Clemson 

26 

‘Clemson 

25 

‘Florida  State 

28 

James  Madison 

NOVEMBER 

1 

‘North  Carolina 

NOVEMBER 

6 

Bucknell 

1 

‘North  Carolina 

8 

Mount  St.  Mary's 

7-10 

ACC  Tournament 

13-17 

ACC  Tournament 

Home  games  in  bold 


‘denotes  ACC  game 
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ASPIRATIONS 


Concert  Hall  Takes  Dekelboum  Name 


Gift  from  Maryland 
philanthropist  given  in 
honor  of  couple’s  long 
association  with  Robert 
H.  and  Clarice  Smith 


The  newly  named  Elsie  and 
Marvin  Dekelboum  Concert  Hall 
(below)  mixes  state-of-the-art 
technology  with  exquisite  design 
at  the  Clarice  Smith  Performing 
Arts  Center. 


The  1,100-seat  concert  hall  of  the  Clarice  Smith 
Performing  Arts  Center  at  Maryland  is  now 
named  for  Elsie  and  Marvin  Dekelboum,  a trib- 
ute to  a special  friendship  of  more  than  50 
years.  "My  late  husband,  Marvin,  and  I have 
long  been  friends  with  Clarice  and  Bob  Smith,” 
says  Elsie  Dekelboum.  "'Naming  this  hall  is  a 
wonderful  way  to  honor  this  friendship.”  The 
Elsie  and  Marvin  Dekelboum  Founda- 
tion has  executed  a substantial  com 
mitment  to  make  an  endowment 
gift  over  the  next  10  years.  The 
gift  not  only  names  the  concert 
hall  and  represents  the  friendship 
shared  by  the  Dekelboums  and  the 
Smiths,  but  also  helps  carry  on  the 
center’s  artistic  and  educational  mission 
combining  performance,  service  and  learning. 

Elsie  Dekelboum  met  Clarice  Smith  in  the 
early  1950s.  At  the  time,  their  husbands,  Mar- 


vin and  Robert,  were  business  partners,  build- 
ing homes  in  Maryland  and  apartment  build- 
ings in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  northern  Vir- 
ginia. It  was  this  talented  and  visionary 
partnership  that  turned  a Virginia  complex  con- 
sisting of  brickyards  and  pawnshops  into  a 
highly  successful  landmark,  Crystal  City. 

Business  collaborations  continued  through- 
out the  careers  of  Marvin  Dekelboum  and 
Robert  Smith  as  they  worked  together  on  sever- 
al projects.  Dekelboum  played  a very  important 
role  in  the  supervision  of  the  construc- 
tion of  a number  of  their  joint  proj- 
ects, including  the  construction  of 
Crystal  Houses  in  1963,  Crystal 
Towers  in  19 66,  Crystal  Square 
in  1972,  Crystal  Gateway  in 
1979  and  Crystal  Park  in  1983. 
Together,  they  changed  the  face  of 
northern  Virginia. 

The  Elsie  and  Marvin  Dekelboum  Concert 
Hall  allows  for  sizeable  audiences,  yet  provides 
a unique  sense  of  intimacy.  The  hall  has  a seat- 
ing complement  on  the  main  floor,  balcony 
seats,  a choir  loft  and  boxes  on  both  sides  of  the 
venue.  World-renowned  cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma,  the 
Academy  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields  Chamber 
Ensemble  and  Opera  Lafayette  are  just  a few  of 
the  artists  who  have  performed  on  the  concert 
hall  stage  this  season. 

The  Dekelboum  Concert  Hall  will  feature 
many  internationally  known  artists  as  well  as 
home-grown  talent  in  the  2002—03  season, 
including  the  Baltimore  Symphony  Orchestra 
accompanied  by  Wynton  Marsalis,  Ricky  Scaggs 
& Kentucky  Thunder,  the  Tokyo  String  Quartet, 
Boston  Camerata,  Sarah  Chang  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Elsie  Dekelboum,  who  maintains  homes  in 
Chevy  Chase  and  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  chairs  the 
Marvin  and  Elsie  Dekelboum  Foundation.  She 
is  active  in  a number  of  nonprofit  organizations 
and  causes,  including  the  Norton  Museum  of 
Art,  the  South  Florida  Science  Museum,  Ambu- 
lances for  Israel  and  The  Jewish  Federation.  She 
is  a founder  of  the  Kravis  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  in  West  Palm  Beach  and  has 
bequeathed  her  fine  art  collection  to  the  Norton 
Museum  of  Art  in  Palm  Beach.  — JP 
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FREEMAN  FOUNDATION 
GRANT  ENHANCES  ASIAN 
STUDIES 

The  Freeman  Foundation,  rec- 
ognized as  the  nation’s  leading 
foundation  in  promoting  a 
greater  understanding  of  East 
Asia  in  the  United  States,  has 
made  a $ 1 .94  million  grant  to 
the  university  to  support 
Asian  studies.  The  four-year 
commitment,  called  the  Free- 
man Undergraduate  Curricu- 
lum Project,  will  affect  units 
across  the  university. 

The  project  will  impact 
faculty,  teaching,  resource 
materials  and  study  abroad 
opportunities,  and  will  effect 
lasting  change  at  the  universi- 
ty well  beyond  the  grant  peri- 
od, a primary  objective  of  the 
Freeman  Foundation. 

Part  of  the  grant  will  be 
used  to  bring  two  new  faculty 
members  to  Maryland.  Greg 
Felker,  who  specializes  in  the 
political  economy  of  techno- 
logical and  industrial  change 
in  East  and  Southeast  Asia,  has 
joined  the  Department  of 
Government  and  Politics  in 
the  College  of  Behavioral  and 
Social  Sciences.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Flistory  in  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Fiumanities  has 
appointed  Grant  A.  Alger,  a 
scholar  of  the  social  history  of 
imperial  China,  to  teach  early 
modern  Chinese  history. 

The  Department  of  Flistory 
will  also  add  a faculty  member 
to  teach  early  modern  Chinese 
history.  A search  is  under  way 
to  fill  this  position. 

The  College  of  Education 
will  also  take  a role  in  the 
project,  working  to  prepare 


students 
across  disci- 
plines lor  life 
in  the  global 
economy.  Fac- 
ulty members 

from  across  the  university  will 
be  encouraged  to  incorporate 
into  their  curricula  topics  con- 
cerning East  Asian  history, 
culture  and  customs.  Also,  the 
East  Asia  Collection  of  the 
University  Libraries  will  add 
both  print  and  nonprint 


Japanese, 
Korean  and 
Chinese  lan- 
g guage  materials 
addressing  topics  of 
education,  science, 
technology  and  environment. 
Study  abroad  opportunities 
will  also  expand  to  include 
experiences  at  Chinese  and 
Korean  universities.  — JP 


BOLD 

VISION 

BRIGHT 

FUTURE 

THE  CAMPAIGN  FOR  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF 

MARYLAND 


▲ When  the  campaign  closed 
on  June  30,  2002,  a record 
$477  million  had  been  raised 
against  the  Bold  Vision  • Bright 
Future  $350  million  goal. 


Physics  Gift  Spawns  Zorn  Professorships 

rofessor  Emeritus  Gus  T.  Zorn's  association  with 
the  faculty,  staff  and  students  of  the  Department 
of  Physics  reached  far  beyond  the  usual  collegial  and 
mentoring  relationships.  To  Zorn,  the  people  of  the 
physics  department  were  his  family. 

Zorn  is  remembered  as  a quiet  man  with  a love  of 
fast  cars  and  motorcycles.  He  and  his  wife,  Bice,  were 
both  gifted  and  devoted  physicists.  Jordan  Goodman, 
chair  of  the  Department  of  Physics,  recalls  that  Gus 
Zorn  "was  always  coming  up  with  new  ideas  and  new 
ways  to  look  at  things." 

The  Department  of  Physics  will  perpetuate  Zorn's  creative  spirit  by 
establishing  the  Gus  T.  and  Bice  Sechi-Zorn  Professorship  in  Experimen- 
tal Physics,  established  by  Zorn's  $1.48  million  bequest.  Zorn,  who  died 
on  Jan.  30,  2002,  was  committed  to  supporting  the  university  and  his 
department  after  his  death.  Officials  hope  the  gift  will  enable  them  to 
offer  multiple  professorships  and  attract  bright  young  scientists  to  the 
university. 

Zorn  joined  the  university's  High  Energy  research  group  in  1962  and 
retired  in  1994.  His  wife,  Bice  Sechi-Zorn,  was  also  a member  of  the 
physics  faculty  from  1976  to  1984.  — JP 


Physics  faculty  mem- 
bers Gus  T.  Zorn  (left) 
and  Bice  Zorn  (right) 
dedicated  themselves 
to  the  advancement  of 
science  at  Maryland. 
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KEY 


A&S  = Arts  & Sciences 
AGRI  = College  of  Agriculture 
ARCH  = School  of  Architecture 
ARHU  = College  of  Arts  & 
Humanities 

BMGT  = College  ot  Business  & 
Management 

BSOS  = College  of  Behavioral  & 
Social  Sciences 

CLIS  = College  of  Library 

& Information  Services 
CM  PS  = College  of  Computer, 

Mathematical,  & Physical 
Sciences 

EDUC  = College  of  Education 
ENGR  = College  of  Engineering 
GRAD  = Graduate  School 
HUEC  = College  of  Human  Ecology 
JOUR  = College  of  Journalism 
LFSC  = College  of  Life  Sciences 
PERH  = College  of  Physical 

Education,  Recreation, 

& Health 

PUAF  = School  of  Public  Affairs 
UGS  = Undergraduate  Studies 


OBITUARIES 


'51 

Charles  J.  O'Shaughnessy  BMGT,  of  White  Stone,  Va.,  and  formerly 
of  Bethesda,  Md.,  died  Feb.  15,  2002.  A soldier,  cowboy  and  businessman, 
O'Shaughnessy  entered  the  Marine  Corps  when  he  was  17  years  old  imme- 
diately following  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  He  served  as  a for- 
ward observer  on  Saipan,  Tinian,  Iwo  Jima  and  the  Marianas  Islands.  After 
World  War  II,  he  graduated  from  the  University  of  Maryland,  spending 
his  summers  as  a cowboy  in  Cody,  Wy.  He  was  employed  as  a vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Roger  H.  Spencer  Company  in  Rockville,  Md.,  and  later 
formed  C.J.  O’Shaughnessy  Inc.,  a real  estate  and  property  management 
firm,  where  he  worked  until  his  retirement  in  1998.  O'Shaughnessy  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Patricia  Sawyer  O’Shaughnessy,  a son,  four  daughters 
and  17  grandchildren. 

'57 

Lyndon  Sheridan  Cox,  ENGR,  of  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  died  Feb.  21, 
2002.  Cox  had  a long  and  distinguished  career  with  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Defense,  from  which  he  retired  in  1990.  For  the  past  seven  years,  he  had 
been  a consultant  to  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Robbie  Cox,  of  Chapel  Hill,  three  children,  eight  grand- 
children and  his  sister. 


Field  games,  1960 


'55 

Joseph  Gonsalves.  ENGR,  has 
written  a new  book.  Battle  at  the 
38th  Parallel:  Surviving  the  Peace 
Talks  at  Panmunjom,  published  by 
Hellgate  Press.  The  book  is  a nonfic- 
tion account  of  battles  along  the  line 
of  contact  during  the  final 
months  of 


the  Korean  War.  Gonsalves  is  a com- 
bat veteran  of  the  Korean  War  and  is 
retired  after  37  years  in  the  aero- 
space industry. 


'57 

Thomas  D.  Murphy.  ENGR,  of 
Morristown,  N.J.,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  ASTM  Committee  Ell 
on  Quality  and  Statistics.  Murphy’s 
industry  experience  includes  techni- 
cal management  responsibilities  at 
American  Cynamid  and  Her- 
cules. Within  the 
field  of  chemical 
engineering  and 
statistics,  Mur- 
phy has  worked 
on  process 
development, 
manufactur- 
ing, quality 
control, 
experiment 
design  and 
clinical 
studies. 


'60 

Bruce  Brough.  JOUR,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  corporate  com- 
munication at  Grey  Zone,  Inc.  Grey 
Zone  provides  software  to  power 
secure  business  extranets.  Brough 
was  formerly  vice  president  and  pub- 
lic relations  practice  director  at  Cin- 
tara,  a full-service  branding  agency 
in  San  Jose,  Calif.  Brough  has  been 
active  in  the  Silicon  Valley  area  since 
he  left  Texas  Instruments  in  1976  to 
become  vice  president  of  public  rela- 
tions for  Regis  McKenna  Inc.  Prior 
to  Texas  Instruments,  he  spent  eight 
years  with  IBM  in  public  relations 
management. 

'67 

Ellyn  Bache.  ARHU,  M.A., 
recently  published  Holiday  Miracles, 
a heartwarming  story  for  adults 
about  an  interfaith  family  celebrat- 
ing both  Christmas  and  Hanukkah 
until  a child’s  illness  casts  doubt  on 
their  decisions.  The  book  is  based 
partly  on  the  author's  experiences  as 
a Jewish  woman  married  to  a Christ- 
ian man,  and  the  couple’s  celebration 
of  both  Christmas  and  Hannukah  in 
their  home.  Bache  is  best  known  for 
her  novel.  Safe  Passage,  which  was 
adapted  into  a screenplay  and  film 
starring  Susan  Sarandon.  Bache  also 
was  a recipient  of  the  Willa  Cather 
Fiction  Prize  for  her  short  stories. 

Alan  Luther.  CMPS,  Ph.D.,  was 
recently  awarded  the  American 
Physical  Society's  prestigious  Oliver 
E.  Buckley  Prize.  The  prize  serves  to 
recognize  and  encourage  outstanding 
theoretical  or  experimental  contribu- 
tions to  condensed  matter  physics. 
Luther  is  a professor  at  the  Nordic 
Institute  for  Theoretical  Physics, 
Copenhagen. 

'68 

Francis  A.  Contino.  BMGT,  has 
been  inducted  into  the  Alumni  Hall 
of  Fame  of  Calvert  Hall  College 
High  School.  Contino  is  executive 
vice  president  and  chief  financial 
officer  at  McCormick  & Company 
Inc.  in  Sparks,  Md.  A member  of  the 
American  Institute  and  Maryland 
Association  of  CPAs,  Contino  was 
honored  as  a Distinguished  Alum- 
nus of  the  Robert  H.  Smith  School 
of  Business  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  as  part  of  the  school's  75  th 


anniversary  celebration  in  1999.  At 
Calvert  Hall,  Contino  played  soccer 
and  was  a member  of  the  varsity  and 
spirit  clubs.  Calvert  Hall,  a Catholic 
college  prep  school  for  boys,  has 
been  run  by  the  Christian  Brothers 
[ Catholic  Order  since  its  founding  in 
;j  1845. 

72 

Kathryn  Crockett  Lyon,  BSOS, 
of  Topsfield,  Mass,  has  joined  the 
Salem  law  firm  of  Stern,  Keilty  & 
Wall,  LLC  as  an  associate.  She  is  a 
graduate  of  Suffolk  University  Law 
1 School.  Prior  to  joining  Stern,  Keilty 
& Wall,  LLC,  she  worked  as  an  asso- 
I ciate  for  the  O'Connor  Law  Firm  in 
Topsfield,  Mass.  At  Stern,  Keilty  & 
Wall,  she  will  specialize  in  areas  of 
estate  planning  and  elder  law. 

73 

Michael  Chernick,  CMPS,  was 
recently  named  a fellow  in  the 
American  Statistical  Association. 

His  book.  Bootstrap  Methods:  A Prac- 


tioner's  Guide,  has  sold  more  than 
1,600  copies  since  its  publication  by 
Wiley  in  1999.  His  second  book,  co- 
written with  Robert  Friis  on  statis- 
tics for  health  science  majors,  will  be 
published  in  late  2002  or  early 
2003. 

Janis  Judson,  BSOS,  M.A.  73 
and  Ph.D.  '86,  of  New  Market,  Md., 
was  promoted  to  associate  professor 
of  political  science  at  Hood  College, 
where  she  has  served  on  the  faculty 
since  1984.  She  is  the  author  of  The 
Landscape  of  Hate:  Law,  Media  and 
Culture,  published  by  Peter  Lang 
Press.  She  has  published  several  arti- 
cles on  constitutional  issues  in  the 
U.S.  Encyclopedia  of  Affirmative  Action 
as  well  as  presented  research  papers 
on  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  First 
Amendment.  Judson  is  also  serving 
a four-year  term  on  the  Maryland 
Commission  on  Criminal  Sentencing 
Policy. 


74 

Portia  Shields.  EDUC,  Ph.D.,  was 
the  2002  recipient  of  the  College  of 
Education’s  Distinguished  Alumnus 
Award  from  the  University  of  Mary- 
land Alumni  Association.  Shields  is 
president  of  Albany  State  University 
in  Albany,  Ga.,  a position  she  has 
held  for  five  years.  Before  that,  she 
was  dean  of  the  School  of  Education 
and  director  of  medical  and  biomed- 
ical communications  for  the  College 
of  Medicine  at  Howard  University. 

75 

Mary  H.  Beam.  CMPS,  was  recent- 
ly named  national  staff  manager  for 
Verizon’s  Safety,  Health  and  Envi- 
ronment division.  As  a board-certi- 
fied industrial  hygenist,  Beam  has 
responsibility  for  strategic  safety, 
ergonomics  and  industrial  hygiene 
initiatives. 

Richard  Eidlin.  BSOS,  has  joined 
the  board  of  directors  of  Solar  Works 
Inc.,  a full-service  renewable  energy 


firm  based  in  Montpelier,  Vt.  Eidlin 
serves  as  the  firm’s  vice  president  of 
sales  and  marketing  and  is  responsi- 
ble for  developing  partnerships 
throughout  the  Northeast  with  state 
agencies,  environmental  organiza- 
tions, equipment  manufacturers, 
school  districts  and  utilities  interest- 
ing in  promoting  the  broader  use  of 
solar  power  and  wind  turbine  sys- 
tems. 

Roger  Reitman,  BSOS,  M.A.  77 
and  Ph.D.  ’91,  of  Frederick,  Md., 
was  promoted  to  professor  of  sociolo- 
gy at  Hood  College.  Reitman’s 
research  has  centered  on  internation- 
al development  and  on  the  impact  of 
macroeconomic  policy  on  culture  in 
Sub-Saharan  Africa.  Reitman’s  work 
emerged  in  part  from  a Fulbright 
Fellowship  at  the  University  of 
Malawi.  With  the  support  of  a Tea- 
gle  Foundation  Fellowship,  Reitman 
spent  part  of  1998  as  a visiting 
scholar  in  the  economics  department 
of  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
Amherst. 


PHOTOS  COURTESY  OF  ATHLETICS  MEDIA  RELATIONS 
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Sister  Act:  Siblings  Team  Up  to  Launch  Film  Company 


■SB  emetrea  Triantafillides  '81  and  her  sister,  Maria  Triandos,  always  wanted  to  make 
BSfl  movies.  The  two  had  decades  of  combined  experience  in  the  television  business,  and 
they  had  done  small  film  projects  together  in  the  past. 

But  when  the  cable  network  Triandos  was  working  for  as  a news  producer  collapsed  last 
year,  the  sisters  decided  it  was  a good  time  to  pursue  those  dreams. 

Triantafillides,  started  Asteros  Filmworks  with  Triandos  last  October.  Previously  she  had 
worked  for  NBC  as  director  of  graphics  for  the  "NBC  Nightly  News"  and  associate  producer 
of  "Meet  the  Press." 

The  sisters'  Annapolis-based  film  company  produces  commercials  and  other  video 
spots  for  corporations,  organizations  and  government  agencies,  as  well  as  post-production 
work  for  other  studios.  But  these  projects  are  to  pay  the  bills  for  Asteros's  own  independ- 
ent film  projects. 

"When  you  do  industrial  or  commercial  stuff,  it's  not  necessarily  that  interesting,  but 
that's  what  you  do  to  get  to  your  goals,"  Triandos  says. 

The  studio  made  its  film  debut  last  May  when  it  entered  the  48  Hours  Film  Project  in 
Washington,  D.C.  There,  the  sisters  were  given  two  days  to  conceptualize,  shoot  and  produce 

a film  in  the  genre 
assigned  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  contest. 

Their  entry,  Sexual 
Healing,  was  a 12- 
minute  mystery  film. 
"It's  about  a doctor 
manipulating  his 
patient  through  her 
medication,"  Triantafil- 
lides says.  Sexual  Heal- 
ing didn't  win  the  con- 
test, but  the  sisters  plan 
to  recut  the  film  and 
enter  it  in  other  compe- 
titions. 

Right  now,  the  studio 
is  producing  a docu- 
mentary on  Ultimate 
Fighting,  a gritty  mixed 
martial  arts  contest  that 
has  risen  in  popularity 
over  the  last  decade. 
They  are  also  producing 

a short  film  called  Who’s  Crazy  Here ? about  a woman  driven  mad  by  her  adulterous  husband. 

While  Triantafillides  took  her  degree  from  Maryland  in  radio,  television,  and  film,  Trian- 
dos's  degree  is  from  the  University  of  Maryland,  Baltimore  County,  where  she  studied  Eng- 
lish and  political  science.  — Matt  Boyd 


Annapolis  filmmakers  and  sisters  Demetrea  Triantafillides  (left)  and 
Maria  Triandos  had  dreamed  of  making  movies  since  childhood.  Now 
they're  making  that  dream  come  true. 


76  n 

Dana  K.  Kelly.  EDUC,  will  be  h\ 
honored  as  one  of  five  teachers  across)  :: 
the  country  to  be  inducted  into  the 
National  Teachers  Hall  of  Fame. 

Kelly  is  a language,  art  and  math 
teacher  at  Southwest  Elementary 
School  in  Lakeland,  Fla. 

78  i: 

David  DeCenzo,  BSOS,  has  been  1 lo 
named  dean  of  the  E.  Craig  Wall  Sr. 
College  of  Business  Administration 
at  Coastal  Carolina  University. 
DeCenzo  moves  to  Coastal  from 
Towson  University,  where  he  was  ; : 
director  of  partnership  development 
in  the  college  of  business  and  eco- 
nomics since  1999-  As  a professor  of.  t 
management  at  Towson,  DeCenzos  jlc 
teaching  and  research  interests 
involved  human  resource  manage-  iv 
ment,  management  and  organiza-  ip 
tional  behavior.  He  is  the  author  if 
numerous  textbooks  that  are  used  at 
colleges  and  universities  throughout  (I*, 
the  United  States  and  the  world.  1 1 

i : 

Michael  Feldman  LFSC,  PhD., 
has  been  named  Magee  Professor  andjj 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Med  ; j 
icine  at  Jefferson  Medical  College  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  University  in 
Philadelphia.  Feldman  joins  Jeffer-  ■ 
son  from  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Medical  Center  Health  System, 
where  he  was  Harry  S.  Tack  Profes- 
sor of  Medicine,  chief  of  the  division  . i 
of  cardiology  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  School  of  Medicine,  and  i 
director  of  the  Cardiovascular  Insti-  I 
tute  of  UMPC  Health  System. 

t 

Brian  Forsythe,  ARHU,  was  pro-  j 
moted  to  vice  president  of  under- 
writing at  1st  Mariner  Bank. 

Forsythe  will  direct  the  credit  divi-  i 
sion  of  1st  Mariner  Mortgage  and 
will  be  responsible  for  setting  policy 
and  procedures  for  the  underwriting  - 
of  conventional,  FHA  and  VA  mort-  1 
gages.  Prior  to  joining  1st  Mariner  T: 
Bank,  Forsythe  spent  four  years  as  an 
underwriter  with  United  Guaranty 
Residential  Insurance  Co. 


I: 
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Patricia  Ganey.  LFSC,  associate 
'•)  professor  of  pharmacology  and  toxi- 
f , cology  at  Michigan  State  Universi- 
ty’s College  of  Veterinary  Medicine, 
received  the  Pfizer  Animal  Health 
Award  for  Research  Excellence.  The 
award  recognizes  her  research  on 
inflammatory  processes  in  chemical- 
ly induced  liver  injury. 

Louis  N.  Magazzu  BSOS,  a part- 
i.  ner  in  the  Vineland,  N.J.,  office  of 
i | Obemeyer,  Rebmann  Maxwill  & 
Hippel  LLP,  was  the  2002  recipient 
of  the  County  Leadership  Award 
from  the  New  Jersey  Conference  of 
i Mayors.  The  NJCM  presents  the 
award  to  a county  official  who  has 
>1  demonstrated  leadership  on  a 
' statewide  level.  Magazzu  was  credit- 
ed for  his  work  in  building  statewide 
consensus  for  establishing  the  site 
and  scope  of  a $54  million  motor- 
sports  facility. 

I 

Paul  R.  Murphy,  BMGT,  MBA, 
Ph.D,  ’85,  professor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Management,  Marketing 
and  Logistics  at  John  Carroll  Uni- 
id  versity  in  Cleveland,  will  receive  the 
i-  school’s  Distinguished  Faculty 
i Award  for  the  2002  academic  year. 
The  Award  is  presented  annually  to 
the  faculty  member  who  best 
demonstrates  quality  classroom  per- 
formance, a balanced  contribution  to 
scholarship  and  community  service, 
and  dedication  to  the  spirit  of  Jesuit 
r education.  Murphy  joined  the  John 
Carroll  faculty  in  1987. 

'80 

Carolyn  Karcher,  ARHU,  Ph  D., 
received  two  teaching  awards  from 
Temple  University,  where  she  has 
served  on  the  faculty  for  2 1 years. 
Karcher  is  an  expert  on  19th-century 
American  culture,  feminist  and  abo- 
f litionist  writing  and  has  dedicated 
herself  to  multi-cultural  instruction. 
Karcher  received  the  $15,000  Great 
Teacher  Award,  believed  to  be  the 
d largest  award  given  by  a college  for 
teaching,  and  the  Lindback  Award 
for  Distinguished  Teaching. 

'81 

Marie  Finn,  EDUC,  Ph  D.  ’92, 
associate  professor  of  education,  was 
granted  tenure  at  Hood  College  in 
Frederick,  Md.  A specialist  in 


human  development,  Finn  joined 
the  Hood  faculty  in  1999  after  10 
years  at  Mount  St.  Mary’s  College, 
where  she  was  director  of  the  master 
of  education  program  and  associate 
professor  of  education. 

'82 

Debra  B.  Epstein,  JOUR,  M.A., 
was  appointed  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  corporate  com- 
munications at  Canon  U.S.A.  in 
Long  Island,  N.Y.  Epstein  will  over- 
see public  and  investor  relations, 
industry  analyst  relations,  events  pro- 
motion, corporate  advertising,  corpo- 
rate branding  and  philanthropy. 

'84 

William  O.  Lewis,  ENGR,  was 
promoted  to  general  manager  of  the 
Austin  Company’s  Southeast  Region 
office  in  Alpharetta,  Ga.  He  is 
responsible  for  the  overall  manage- 
ment and  business  development  of 
the  regional  office — from  prelimi- 
nary sales,  design,  estimating  and 
engineering  to  purchasing,  account- 
ing and  construction.  The  Austin 
Company  provides  site-location, 
planning,  design,  architecture,  engi- 
neering and  construction  services  to 
industrial,  commercial  and  govern- 
mental clients. 

'88 

Julia  Dolan,  LFSC,  was  named  a 
fellow  in  the  American  Academy  of 
Forensic  Sciences  at  the  organiza- 
tion's annual  meeting  in  February 
2002.  She  was  recognized  for  her 
significant  contributions  to  the 
forensic  science  field,  particularly  in 
analyzing  evidence  related  to  acceler- 
ants used  in  incendiary  fires. 

Bijan  Siahatgar,  BSOS,  has  been 
named  a partner  in  the  Houston 
office  of  the  law  firm  Strasburger  & 
Price,  LLP.  He  is  a member  of  the 
firm’s  Admirality  & Maritime  prac- 
tice, primarily  handling  maritime 
and  energy  litigation  matters.  The 
practice  represents  land-based  and 
offshore  oil  and  gas  companies, 
drilling  contractors,  service  contrac- 
tors, stevedores  and  vessel  owners  in 
all  types  of  litigation. 
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J -school  Graduate  Takes  Profession’s  Highest  Honor 


ome  journalists  spend  entire  careers  dreaming  of  winning  the 
Bl  profession's  highest  award,  the  Pulitzer  Prize.  For  Sarah  Cohen 
'92,  the  wait  was  considerably  shorter. 

Less  than  10  years  after  earning  her  master's  degree  in  public 
affairs  reporting  from  the  College  of  Journalism,  Cohen  and  two  of 
her  colleagues  at  The  Washington  Post  won  the  2002  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  investigative  reporting  for  a series  exploring  the  tragic  deaths  of 
children  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Cohen,  along  with  reporters  Scott  Higham  and  Sari  Horwitz,  discovered  that  229  children 

died  over  a seven-year  period  due  to  neglect  and 
abuse  even  after  their  dangerous  family  situa- 
tions came  to  the  attention  of  the  District's  child 
protection  system.  Their  four-day  series  of  arti- 
cles prompted  an  overhaul  of  the  city's  child  wel- 
fare system. 

Cohen,  a computer-assisted  reporting  editor 
at  The  Post,  says  winning  the  Pulitzer  hasn't 
changed  her  working  life  much.  There's  always 
a lot  of  very  promising  stories  coming  through 
the  paper,  she  says.  Plus,  she  adds,  "I  was 
already  doing  what  I wanted  to  do." 

The  team  painstakingly  pieced  together 
records  for  180  of  those  deaths  and  found  that 
one  in  five — mostly  involving  infants  and  tod- 
dlers— lost  their  lives  after  government  workers 
failed  to  take  key  preventative  action  or  placed 
the  children  in  unsafe  homes  or  institutions. 

"Sarah  always  had  a powerful  combination 
for  a journalist — a nose  for  news  and  a head  for 
numbers,"  recalls  journalism  professor  Carl  Ses- 
sions Stepp,  who  taught  Cohen  at  Maryland. 

"She  knows  how  to  get  information  and  then 
how  to  analyze  it  once  she  has  it." 

Cohen,  of  Kensington,  Md.,  was  among  the 
first  groups  of  students  to  participate  in  Mary- 
land's Capital  News  Service  public  affairs  report- 
ing program  in  Washington.  She  came  to  the 
university  after  serving  as  an  economist  for  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

After  completing  her  master's  program, 
Cohen  worked  as  a business  reporter  at  two 

Florida  newspapers,  the  Tampa  Tribune  and  St.  Petersburg  Times  before  joining  the  organiza- 
tion Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors  as  director  of  the  National  Institute  for  Computer 
Assisted  Reporting.  She  maintains  ties  to  the  university  by  serving  as  a part-time  adjunct  fac- 
ulty member.  — Daniel  Cusick 


The  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  series  written  by 
Cohen  and  colleagues  featured  the  death  of 
NickiColma  Spriggs,  a District  ward  who  died 
from  neglect.  Khurdijah  Amuni  McNeill,  two, 
is  seen  praying  at  Spriggs's  grave  above. 


Al  Uluatam.  BSOS,  was  named  a 
partner  in  Sullivan  & Worcester,  LLP 
in  Boston,  working  in  the  areas  of 
bank  financing  and  mergers  and 
acquisitions.  Prior  to  joining  Sulli- 
van & Worcester  in  1996,  Uluatam 
spent  more  than  two  years  in  Turkey, 
where  he  focused  on  mergers  and 
acquisitions,  leasing  and  financing 
matters.  He  received  his  law  degree 
from  the  Cornell  Law  School  in 
1991-  He  lives  in  Somerville,  Mass., 
and  is  admitted  to  practice  law  in 
Massachusetts  and  New  York. 

'89 

Gerald  Gems,  HHP,  Ph.D.,  pro- 
fessor of  health  and  physical  educa- 
tion at  North  Central  College  in 
Naperville,  111.,  won  the  $1,000 
Dissinger  Prize  for  faculty  scholar- 
ship. An  expert  on  ethnicity  in 
sports,  Gems  is  president-elect  of 
the  North  American  Society  for 
Sport  History  and  serves  as  a book 
review  editor  for  the  Journal  of  Sport 
History.  Recent  journal  publications 
include  "Negotiating  a Native 
American  Identity  through  Sport,” 
and  “Sport,  Colonialism,  and  the 
Reconstruction  of  Nature.” 

Greg  M.  Wollard.  ENGR,  was 
appointed  director  of  engineering 
and  planning  at  the  Rhode  Island 
Airport  Corp.,  manager  of  six  air- 
ports in  the  New  England  area. 
Wollard  has  worked  for  the  Metro 
Washington  Airports  Authority  for 
the  past  1 1 years  and  has  been 
involved  in  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  Reagan  National  Airport 
and  Dulles  International  Airport. 

'90 

Melanie  Berkemeyer,  ARHU, 
M.A.,  has  been  named  a “Leadership 
in  Energy  and  Environmental 
Design”  accredited  professional  by 
the  U.S.  Green  Building  Council. 
LEED  is  a rating  system  that  pro- 
motes an  integrated  design  process 
to  reduce  the  environmental  impact 
of  buildings,  while  improving 
indoor  environments  for  building 
occupants,  reducing  operating  costs, 
and  enhancing  building  marketabili- 
ty. Berkemeyer  is  a senior  associate 
and  project  manager  at  Cannon 
Design,  which  has  offices  around  the 
country. 
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Sammy  Davis  Jr.,  the  popular  singer,  actor  and  comedian  and  a 
member  of  Hollywood's  famous  "Rat  Pack,"  performed  a 90- 
minute  show  at  Cole  Field  House.  While  singing  his  final  number 
for  the  evening,  "What  Kind  of  Fool  Am  I?",  Davis  supposedly 
muffed  the  last  line  of  the  song.  He  stopped  the  orchestra  and 
announced  to  the  audience:  "You  paid  to  hear  me  do  my  best, 
that  wasn't  my  best,  so  I'll  do  that  last  part  again,"  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  bring  down  the  house  with  a flawless  finale. 

Can  you  name  the  year?  Correct  answers  are  eligible  for  a 
drawing  of  a white  oxford  shirt  with  the  Terp  logo.*  Send 
your  answer  to  Name  the  Year  Contest,  c/o  College  Park 
magazine,  2101  Turner  Building,  College  Park,  MD  20742- 
5411,  or  e-mail  to  cpmag@accmail.  umd.edu.  Please 
include  your  name,  address  and  phone  number.  If  you  like, 
give  us  your  own  recollection  of  the  event  for  possible  pub- 
lication in  our  next  issue. 

♦Prize  courtesy  of  the  Maryland  Alumni  Association. 


reporter  for  the  South  Jersey  bureau 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

'95 

Helena  Elizabeth  Cole,  EDUC, 
M.A.,  was  promoted  to  assistant 
dean  of  students  for  residence  life 
and  judicial  affairs  at  Hood  College. 
She  oversees  all  aspects  of  residence 
life,  including  coordinating  compre- 
hensive programming,  special  popu- 
lations and  overseeing  hall  activities. 
Cole  joined  Hood  in  1998  as  the 
director  of  residence  life.  Previously 
she  was  residence  director  in  the 
Office  of  Housing  and  Residence 
Life  at  Indiana  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

'96 

Barbara  Lovitts,  BSOS,  Ph.D,  has 
written  a new  book,  Leaving  the  Ivory 
Tower:  The  Causes  and  Consequences  of 
Departures  from  Doctoral  Study,  an 
analysis  of  the  structure  and  process 
of  graduate  education.  The  book, 


Donald  Deardorff  II,  JOUR, 

M.A.,  has  been  promoted  to  assis- 
tant professor  of  English  and  granted 
tenure  at  Cedarville  University  in 
Ohio.  He  joined  the  Cedarville  fac- 
ulty in  1996. 

Daryn  E.  Rush,  BSOS,  was  named 
partner  of  White  and  William,  LLP 
in  Philadelphia.  Rush  practices  in 
the  commercial  litigation  depart- 
ment and  the  reinsurance  and  insur- 
ance fraud  practice  groups.  He  is 
admitted  to  the  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  Bars,  as 
well  as  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  districts  of  New  Jersey, 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  the  Second 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

Stanley  W.  Wiles,  ENGR,  was 
recently  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  commander  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  and  reported  for  duty  with  the 
Naval  Mobile  Construction  Battal- 
ion Five  in  Port  Hueneme,  Calif. 

'93 

David  Irish.  BMGT,  was  promoted 
to  vice  president  at  the  Frost  Miller 
Group  in  Bethesda,  Md.  Irish,  who 
has  worked  at  Frost  Miller  Group 
since  1997,  was  previously  director 
of  Web  development.  In  his  new 
position,  Irish  will  continue  to 
direct  Frost  Miller  Group's  Web 


services,  but  will  also  help  with 
overall  management  of  the  market- 
ing communications  firm. 

Richard  E.  Link,  ENGR.  Ph.D., 
M.S.  '84,  B.S.  '83,  associate  professor 
of  mechanical  engineering  at  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy,  has 
received  a 2002  ASTM  Award  of 
Merit  and  the  title  of  Fellow  in  the 
society.  He  received  the  award  for 
his  distinguished  and  sustained  con- 
tributions in  the  areas  of  fatigue  and 
fracture.  Link  also  serves  on  the 
ASTM  Committee  on  Publications 
and  as  an  associate  editor  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  Testing  and  Evaluation. 

Hua  O.  Wang.  ENGR,  Ph.D.,  has 
been  appointed  associate  professor  at 
Boston  University's  Department  of 
Aerospace  and  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing, beginning  fall  2002.  He  is  cur- 
rently assistant  professor  of  electrical 
and  computer  engineering  at  Duke 
University  and  is  also  program 
director  for  systems  and  control  at 
the  Army  Research  Office  in 
Durham,  N.C. 

'94 

Judith  Allen  Krajnak,  ARCH, 
M.A.,  has  been  awarded  a Ph  D.  in 
Community  Health  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Cham- 
paign.  Her  dissertation  focused  on 


Chain  mail 
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health  care  policy  in  Illinois.  Krag- 
nak  is  the  director  of  research  and 
evaluation  at  The  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago. 


Larry  Parker.  JOUR,  was 
appointed  government 
affairs  director  for  the  New 
Jersey  Apartment  Associa- 
tion, which  represents  the 
owners  and  suppliers  of 
1 20,000  apartments 
throughout  the  state.  Park- 
er lobbies  the  state  legisla- 
ture on  issues  regarding 
affordable  housing  in  the 
state,  as  well  as  overseeing 
the  group's  political  action 
committee.  Parker 
worked  from  1994  to 
1995  as  a political 
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published  by  Rowman  & Littlefield, 
identifies  the  root  causes  of  attrition 
among  graduate  schools  and  exam- 
ines the  social  structure  and  cultural 
organization  of  graduate  education. 
Lovitts  is  a senior  research  analyst  at 
the  Pelavin  Research  Center  of  the 
American  Institutes  for  Research. 

'97 

Eric  Johnson,  LFSC,  graduated 
from  basic  officer  training  in  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  Commissioned  Offi- 
cer Corps.  NOAA  Corps  officers 
manage  and  operate  the  agency’s  fleet 
of  ships  and  aircraft  used  to  gather 
data  and  conduct  environmental  sci- 
ence research.  Johnson  will  be  serv- 
ing aboard  the  Oregon  II,  a side 
trawler  that  conducts  fishery  and 
livng  marine  resource  research. 


Kenneth  S.  Ulman,  BSOS,  an 
estate  planning  attorney  with  the 
law  firm  Hodes,  Ulman,  Pessin  and 
Katz,  P.A.,  has  been  appointed  by 
the  Maryland  General  Assembly  to 
the  Governor's  nine-member  Pro- 
curement Advisory  Council.  The 
council  provides  a forum  for  discus- 
sion of  procurement  issues  and  prob- 
lems in  the  state  of  Maryland,  advis- 
ing the  board  on  the  procurement 
process  and  making  recommenda- 
tions or  improving  state  procure- 
ments. 

Tammy  Mank  Wincup,  PUAF, 
M.P.M.,  has  accepted  a political 
appointment  at  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  State  as  a special  assistant  to 
the  chief  financial  officer  and  assis- 
tant secretary  of  resource  manage- 
ment. She  will  be  responsible  for 
evaluating  and  proposing  policy 


changes  on  resource  formulation  and 
financial  systems  development.  She 
also  will  work  with  the  assistant  sec- 
retary to  coordinate  resource  spend- 
ing across  government  agencies  to 
properly  reflect  the  administration's 
foreign  policy  priorities. 

'99 

Adejumoke  Oladokun  BSOS, 
earned  a law  degree  from  Ohio 
Northern  University. 

'01 

Stephanie  M.  Cox,  ARHU,  has 
been  named  campus  relations  man- 
ager of  Vector  Marketing's  Eastern 
Region  division  based  in  Plano, 
Texas.  Cox  joined  Vector  as  a Balti- 
more-based sales  representative  in 


May  1998  and  was  quickly  promot- 
ed to  field  sales  manager.  She  won  a 
Vector  All-American  Scholarship  in 
1998,  an  award  given  to  full-time 
sales  reps  who  are  also  full-time  col- 
lege students.  She  has  passed  her 
$ 1 00,000  personal  sales  milestone 
and  has  been  a six-time  winner  of 
the  company’s  President’s  Club 
award  for  outstanding  sales  achieve- 
ment. 

Veronica  M.  Duron,  BMGT, 

recently  received  her  commission 
and  rank  of  ensign  in  the  U.S.  Navy 
after  completing  Officer  Candidate 
School  at  Naval  Aviation  Schools 
Command,  Naval  Air  Station,  in 
Pensacola,  Fla. 

Brian  M.  Koczan,  ARCH,  has 
been  named  to  the  professional  staff 
of  the  architectural  firm  of  Ford 


The  Maryland  Fund  for  Excellence 

wishes  to  take  time  to  thank  the  many 
donors  to  the  2000  Senior  Class  Gift. 


Helping  Good  People  Do  Great  Things  @ 


Now,  isn't  it  time  to  consider  making  an  annual  gift  through  the  Maryland 
Fund  for  Excellence?  It's  your  way  to  enhance  the  academic  mission  of  the 
university  in  a way  that  is  particularly  meaningful  to  you — 
as  other  members  of  the  Maryland  Family  did  while  you 
were  a student.  Your  support  will  keep  Maryland  zooming! 


The  street-side  clock,  which  stands  in  front  of  the  newly  renovated  Stamp  Student 
Union,  is  a visible  reminder  of  the  time  you  spent  as  a student  at  the  University  of 
Maryland.  The  Senior  Class  Gift,  coordinated  through  the  Senior  Council,  is 
just  one  of  the  ways  in  which  you  can  support  your  alma  mater. 


To  learn  more,  contact  us  at  301.405.7749 
Or  visit  us  on  the  Web  at 
www.maryland.edu/philanthropy. 
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Farewell  Mills  and  Gatsch,  Archi- 
tects. Koczan,  ofManasquan,  N.J.,  is 
serving  on  a design  team  for  the  Cir- 
cle Houses,  student  dormitories  at 
the  Lawrenceville  School  in 
Lawrenceville,  N.J. 

David  A.  Mack.  BMGT,  recently 
received  his  commission  and  rank  of 
ensign  in  the  U.S.  Navy  after  com- 
pleting Officer  Candidate  School  at 
Naval  Aviation  Schools  Command, 
Naval  Air  Station,  Pennsacola,  Fla. 

Taylor  F.  Rempe  ARHU,  a U.S. 
Navy  ensign,  recently  returned  from 
a six-month  deployment  to  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  and  Arabian  Gulf 
while  assigned  to  the  guided  missile 
destroyer  USS  Ramage.  Rempe  was 
one  of  more  than  10,000  Atlantic 
Fleet  sailors  and  marines  aboard  the 
ships  involved  in  Operation  Endur- 
ing Freedom. 

Michael  B.  Sarich,  PUAF, 

M.P.M.,  was  elected  last  March  to 
the  Laurel  City  Council  in  Laurel, 
Md.  Sarich  is  the  owner  of  McHale 
Aquatics,  a pool  management  and 
lifeguard  training  company  in  Lau- 
rel. During  his  two-year  term  on  the 
council,  Sarich  will  represent  a con- 
stituency of  more  than  10,000  resi- 
dents. He  has  lived  in  Laurel  for  23 
years. 

Andrew  Smarick,  PUAF,  M.P.M., 
is  a legislative  assistant  to  U.S.  Rep. 
Wayne  Gilchrest,  R-Md.,  specializ- 
ing in  issues  related  to  education, 
tax  policy  and  social  security,  bank- 
ing, welfare  and  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Gilchrest  repre- 
sents Maryland’s  1st  Congressional 
District,  including  much  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  region. 

'02 

Thomas  Vossen,  BMGT,  Ph  D., 
has  been  appointed  assistant  profes- 
sor of  business  at  the  University  of 
Colorado  at  Boulder.  While  at  Mary- 
land, Vossen  was  affiliated  with  the 
A.  James  Clark  School  of  Engineer- 
ing's Institute  for  Systems  Research. 
His  appointment  at  Colorado  will  be 
within  the  Systems  Division  of  the 
Leeds  School  of  Business. 
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Broen  Gilleran's  sculpture 
that  bears  two  titles,  "Steel 
Drawing"  and  "Light  in  the 
Forest,"  is  an  homage  to 
artist  Brice  Marden,  whose 
large-scale  paintings  have  a 
similar  calligraphic  spirit. 


Drawing  in  Space 


It's  hard  to  imagine  steel  more  pliable  than  it  is  in  the  hands  of  sculptor 
Broen  Gilleran,  M.F.A.  '02.  Viewed  from  this  angle,  the  work  featured  in  the 
university's  most  recent  M.F.A.Thesis  Exhibition  does  have  the  appearance 
of  a steel  drawing.  Yet,  the  viewer  is  invited  to  engage  with  the  work,  to  walk 
through  it,  wrapped  within  its  tendrils  of  steel.  She  describes  her  approach 
to  sculpture  as  "organic  abstraction." 

Gilleran,  who  earned  her  undergraduate  degree  in  painting  from  the 
Maryland  Institute  College  of  Art,  has  been  a nurse  for  25  years,  most  recently 
a psychiatric  nurse  at  Sheppard  Pratt  Hospital  in  Baltimore.  Although  she 
claims  to  make  no  money  from  her  art,  she  has  been  rewarded  in  other 
ways.  Most  recently,  Sculpture  magazine  selected  Gilleran  as  the  most  out- 
standing graduate  student  in  the  country  and,  as  such,  she  gets  a solo  exhi- 
bition this  fall  at  Grounds  for  Sculpture  in  Hamilton,  N.J.  — DB 
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Become  an  Officially  "Licensed"  Terrapin 

SHOW  YOUR  MARYLAND  PRIDE 

WITH  A UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND 

LICENSE  PLATE 


Drive  your  pride 
home.  The  official 
plate  features 
the  Terp  logo. 


You  asked  for  it,  and  now  it  could  be  yours!  The  Maryland  Alumni  Association 
is  accepting  applications  for  the  Terp  license  plate  in  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

The  Terp  license  plate  is  available  in  Maryland  now! 

The  Virginia  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  needs  350  applications  to  move 
forward  on  the  Terp  license  plate  in  Virginia. 

To  receive  an  application  for  a University  of  Maryland  license  plate,  call  the 
Maryland  Alumni  Association  at  301.405.4678  or  800.336.8627. 


The  Terp  plate  is  available  only  for  vehicles  registered  in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Please  allow  four  to  six  weeks  for  processing. 
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Join  Us  UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


Call  301.405.4678,  800.336.8627  or  visit  www.alumni.umd.edu. 
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Division  of  University  Relations 
College  Park,  Maryland  20742-8724 
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